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A GALLOP FOR LIFE. 


Ir was hot, burning hot, hot enough for 
Bengal, a few weeks ago, when a party of us 
were sitting in the shade of a clump of trees 
beside the brook that rattles down from the 
|| lake, with the unpronounceable name, on the 
| big hills behind Tremadoc. Some of our 
party (they were from town, and _ latel 
arrived) had been haymaking in the field, 
which is not quite as steep as the roof of St. 
Paul’s, but steep enough to tempt a roll or 
two in the fresh, sweet hay ; two had been 
|| fishing in the lake; while a trio, lazy and 
|, romantic, had just been reading, with occa- 


quary”; a third, the story of the narrow 
escape of Madame D’Arblay, near Ilfracombe ; 
but we were all piqued with the acutest 
curiosity, when Alfred Aubrey, the matter-of- 
fact man, with a romantic name, said, between 
the whiffs of a genuine Manilla, 

“T once had a narrow escape myself, 
crossing the Dee, on just such a night as this, 
only there was no moon; and I can assure 
you that galloping a race with time and 
tide is no joke.” 

“Come,” cried Carry Darling, the self- 
elected dictatress of our al fresco parliament, 
“that will do; you have been talking nothing 


sional intervals of discussion, during which, it | these three days but fishing and polities ; put 


was wonderful the number of bottles of porter 
they had managed to empty, out of the three 
dozen put to cool in the hollow of the brook 
bank for the amateur haymakers. By a 
universal vote, we had lunched under the 
trees on all manner of comestibles, including a 
wonderful salad of cold turbot, for want of a 
lobster. We were very happy and very warm, 
except the idlers. After luncheon, some went 
to sleep ; I am afraid some smoked ; but no one 
scolded, and no one argued. As the evening 
crept on, the tide went down in the bay, and 
for miles there was nothing to be seen but 
a desert of yellow sand—real yellow sand, 
where Ariel’s friends might have danced with 
pleasure. We watched the sea receding, and 
receding, until only a dim white waggling line 
on the horizon told us where the waters of 
Port Madoe were to come from, at the turn 
of the tide. 

Everybody seemed deliciously lazy ; no one 
could be called or coaxed into haymaking 
again, To half of us, open-air work was 
something new; to the other half, the rattle 
of new arrivals from town was wonderfully 
refreshing, after the vegetation of a Welsh 
village. So, gossiping, with a little singing, 
a little story-telling, and, I am afraid, a little 
flirting, the day wore out, the moon rose up, 
and presently, up a hundred channels, before 
unseen, the sea began to flow back, and 
sparkle below us, as we sat on the turf, on the 
hill-side, beside the rustling torrent. 

At length the conversation turned on rides 
across the sands, on the shores of the Solway, 
and the perils of Morecombe Bay. One quoted 
the adventure in “ Redgauntlet,” another of Sir 
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down your filthy tobacco, and tell us that— 
for you owe us a story.” So Aubrey, knowing 
that he had a Napoleon in petticoats to deal 
with, began, with fewer excuses than cus- 
tomary in such cases, as follows :— 

About twenty years ago, after a fatiguing 
London season, I was stopping at the decayed 
port and bathing village of Parkgate, on the 
Dee, opposite the equally decayed town and 
castle of Flint. It was a curious place to 
choose for amusement, for it had, and has, no re- 
commendation except brackish water, pleasant 
scenery at high water, and excessive dulness. 
But, to own the truth, I was in love, des- 
perately in love, with one of the most charm- 
ing, provoking little sylphs in the world, who, 
after driving me half crazy in London, was 
staying on a visit with an uncle, a Welsh 
parson, at dreary Parkgate. Not that it was 
dreary to me when Laura was amiable ; on 





the contrary, I wrote to my friends and 
described it as one of the most delightful 
watering-places in England, and, by so doing, 
lost for ever the good graces and legacy of my 
Aunt Grumph, who travelled all the way from 
Brighton on my description, and only stayed 
long enough to change horses. One sight of 
the one street of tumble-down houses, in face 
of a couple of miles of sand and shingle at 
low water, was enough. She never spoke to 
me again, except to express her extreme con- 
tempt for my opinion. 

Our chief amusement was riding on the 
sand, and sometimes crossing to Flint at low 
water. You know, of course, that formerly 
the Dee was a great commercial river, with 
important ports at Chester, Parkgate, and 
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Flint ; but, in the course of time, the banks 
have fallen in, increasing the breadth at the 
expense of the depth: so that at Parkgate, 
whence formerly the Irish packets sailed, 
the fisher-girls can walk over at low water, 
merely tucking up their petticoats in crossing 
the channel, down which the main stream of 
fresh water flows. 

But although this broad expanse of sand 
affords a firm footing, at low water, for the 
whole way across, except just round Flint, 
where there are several quicksands, when the 
tide turns, in certain states of the wind, the 
whole estuary is covered with wonderful 
rapidity ; for the tide seems to creep up 
subterraneous channels, and you may find 
yourself surrounded by salt-water when you 
least expect it. 


This was of no consequence to us, as we| 


were never tied for time. I was teaching 
Laura to ride, on a little Welsh pony, and the 


sands made a famous riding-school. I laugh | 


now when I think of the little rat of a pony 
she used to gallop about, for she now struggles 
into a Brougham of ordinary dimensions with 
great difficulty, and weighs nearly as much as 


her late husband, Mr. Alderman Mallard. | 


In a short time, Laura made so much progress 
in horsemanship, that she insisted on mount- 
ing my hackney, a full-sized well-bred animal, 
and putting me on the rat-pony. 
indulged her in this fancy—for of course she 
had her own way—lI had the satisfaction of 
being rewarded by her roars of laughter at 
the ridiculous figure I cut, ambling beside her 
respectable uncle, on his cart-horse cob, with 


my legs close to the ground, and my nose | 
peering over the little Welshman’s shaggy | 
ears, while my fairy galloped round us, | 
drawing all sorts of ridiculous comparisons. | 


This was bad enough, but when Captain 


Egret, the nephew of my charmer’s aunt’s | 
husband, a handsome fellow, with “a lovely | 
where the river runs between banks of deep 


grey horse, with such a tail,” as Laura 
escribed it, came up from Chester to stay a 


few days, I could stand my rat-pony no longer, | 
and felt much too ill to ride out ; so stood at | 
the window of my lodgings with my shirt-| 


collar turned down, and Byron in my hand 
open at one of the most murderous passages, 


watching Laura on my chestnut, and Captain | 


Egret on his grey, cantering over the deserted 
bed of the Dee. They were an aggravatingly 
handsome couple, and the existing state of the 
law on manslaughter enabled me to derive 
no satisfaction from the hints contained in the 
“Giaour” or the “Corsair.” Those were 
our favourite books of reference for Young 
England in those days. Indeed, we were all 
amateur pirates, and felons in theory: but 
when I had been cast down in disgust at the 
debased state of civilisation, which prevented 
me from challenging Captain Egret to single 
combat, with Laura for the prize of the victor, 
instead of a cell in Chester Castle, my eyes 
fell on an advertisement in a local paper, 
which turned my thoughts into a new channel, 


| pretty colour, 
|idea of what a horse should be. 





When I) 
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of “ Sale of Blood Stock, Hunters and Hackneys, 
at Plas * * *, near Holywell. 

I determined to give up murder, and buy 
another horse, for I could ride as well as the 
Captain ; and then what glorious ¢éte-d-tétes I 
could have, with my hand on the pommel of 
Laura’s side-saddle. The idea put me in 
good-humour. Regimental duties having 


_ 


|suddenly recalled Captain Egret, I spent a 


delightful evening with Laura; she quite 
approved of my project, and begged that I 
would chovuse a horse “ with a long tail, of a 
” which is every young lady’s 


Accordingly I mounted my chestnut on a 


|bright morning of July, and rode across to 


Flint, accompanied by a man to bring back 
my intended purchase. It was dead low 
water ; when, full of happy thoughts, in the 
still warm silence of the summer morning, 
holding my eager horse hard in, I rode ata 
foot-pace across the smooth, hard, wave- 
marked bed of the river. There was not a 
cloud in thesky. The sun, rising slowly, cast 
a golden glow over the sparkling sand. Pat- 
pat-pit-pat, went my horse’s feet, not loud 
enough to disturb the busy crows and gulls 
seeking their breakfast ; they were not afraid 
of me; they knew I had no gun. I remember 
it ; I see it all before me, as if it were yester- 
day, for it was one of the most delicious 
moments of my life. But the screaming gulls 
and whistling curlews were put to flight, 


|before I had half crossed the river’s bed, by 


the cheerful chatter, laughter, and fragments 
of Welsh airs sung in chorus by a hearty 
crowd of cockle and mussel gatherers, fisher- 
men, and farmers’ wives, on their way to the 
market on the Cheshire side—men, women 
(they were the majority), and children on foot, 
on ponies and donkeys, and in little carts, 
i aeiee good-humoured ‘jokes, I passed 
on until I came to the ford of the channel, 


soft sand. At low water, at certain points, in 
summer, it is but a few inches deep; but 
after heavy rains, and soon after the turning 
of the tide, the depth increases rapidly. 

At the ford I met a second detachment of 
Welsh peasantry preparing to cross, by making 
bundles of shoes and stockings, and tucking 
up petticoats very deftly. Great was the fun 
and the splashing, and plenty of jokes on the 
Saxon and his red horse going the wrong way. 
The Welsh girls in this part of the country 
are very pretty, with beautiful complexions, a 
gleam of gold in their dark hair, and an easy 
graceful walk, from the habit of carrying the 
water-pitchers from the wells on their heads. 
The scene made me feel anything but melan- 
choly or ill-natured. I could not help turning 
back to help a couple of little damsels across, 
pillion-wise, who seemed terribly afraid of 
wetting their finery at the foot ford. 

Having passed the channels, the wheels and 
footmarks formed a plain direction for a safe 
route, which, leaving Flint Castle on my 
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right, brought me into the centre of Flint, 
without any need of a guide. The rest of my 
road was straightforward and common-place. 
I reached the farm where the sale was to take 
place, in time for breakfast, and was soon lost 
in a crowd of country squires, Welsh parsons, 
farmers, horsedealers, and grooms. 

Late in the day I purchased a brown 
stallion, with a strain of Arab blood, rather 
undersized, but compact, and one of the hand- 
somest horses I ever saw before or since, very 
powerful, nearly thorough-bred. When the 
auctioneer had knocked him down to me, I 
said to one of the grooms of the establishment 
who was helping my man—handing him a 
crown-piece at the same time— 

“ As the little brown horse is mine, with all 
faults, just have the goodness to tell me what 
is his fault ?” 

“Why, sir,” he answered, “he can walk, 
trot, gallop, and jump, first rate, surely ; but 
he’s very awkward to mount ; and when you 
are on, he’ll try uncommon hard to get you 
off, for two minutes ; if you stick fast, he will 
be quiet enough all day.” 

“Thank you, my man,” I replied ; “I’ll try 
him directly.” 

Just before starting I found the chestnut 
had a shoe loose, and had to send him to the 
nearest village, two miles off. I had promised 
Laura to return by eight o’clock, to finish a 
delightful book we were reading aloud toge- 
ther, until the tiff about Captain Egret had 
You may judge if I was not 


interrupted us. 
impatient ; and yet, with fifteen miles to ride | 
to Flint, I had no time to spare. 

My friend, the groom, saddled the brown 
horse, and brought him down to the open) 


road to me. He trotted along, with shining 


coat and arched neck, snorting and waving | 


his great tail like a lion. As he piaffed 
and paraded sideways along, casting back his 
full eye most wickedly, every motion spoke 
mischief; but there was no time for consi- 
deration ; I had barely an hour to do fifteen 
miles of rough roads before crossing the 
river, and must get to the river-side, cool. I 
had intended to have ridden the chestnut, who 
was experienced in water, but the loose shoe 
upset that arrangement. 

Without giving him any time to see what 
I was about, I caught him by the: mane 
and the reins, threw myself from a sloping 
bank into the saddle, and, although he 
dragged the groom across the road, I had 
both feet in the stirrups before he burst from 
his hold. Snorting fiercely, he bucked and 
plunged until I thought the girths would surely 
crack ; but other horsemen galloping past, 
enabled me to bustle him into full speed, and 
in five minutes he settled down into a long, 
luxurious stride, with his legs under his 
haunches, tuct felt like a common canter, but 
really devoured the way, and swept me past 
everything on the road. Up hill and down, 
it was all the same, he bounded, like a machine 
lL full of power on the seftest of steel-springs. 





‘had him. 





A GALLOP FOR LIFE. 


Ten miles were soon past, and we reached’ 
Holywell; up the steep hill and through 
the town, and down the steep narrow lanes, 
we went, and reached the level road along 
the shore leading to Flint, without halt, until 
within two miles of that town; then I drew 
bridle, to walk in cool. 

By this time the weather, which had been 
bright all day, had changed ; afew heat drops 
of rain feil, thunder was heard rolling in the 
distance, and a wind seemed rising and 
murmuring from the sea. 

I looked at my watch as we entered the 
town ; it was an hour past the time when I 
intended to have crossed—but Laura must 
not be disappointed ; so I only halted at the 
inn long enough to let the brown wash his 
mouth out, and, without dismounting, rode on 
to the guide’s house. As I passed the Castle, 
I heard a band playing; it was a party of 
officers, with their friends, who had come up 
on a picnic from Chester. 

When I reached the cottage of old David, 
the guide, he was sitting on the bench at the 
door, putting on his shoes and stockings ; and 
part of the party I had met in the morning, 
as they passed, cried, “ You’re late, master ; 
you must hurry on to cross to-night.” David 
was beginning to dissuade me; but when I 
threw him a shilling, and trotted on, he fol- 
lowed me, pattering down the beach. 

“You must make haste, master, for the 
wind’s getting up, and will bring the tide 
like a roaring lion—it will. But I suppose 
the pretty lady with the rosy face expects 
you. But where’s the red horse? I wish you 
I do not like strange horses on 
such a time as this—indeed, and I do not,” he 
added. But I had no time for explanations, 
although David was a great ally of ours. I 
knew I was expected; it was getting dusk, 
and Laura would be anxious, J hoped. 

Pushing briskly along, we soon reached the 
ford of the channel, so calm and shallow in the 
morning, but now filling fast with the tide; 
dark clouds were covering the sky, and the 
wind brought up a hollow murmuring sound. 

“ Now get across, young gentleman, as fast 
as you can, and keep your eye on the wind- 
mill, and don’t spare your spurs, and you will 
have plenty of time; so good evening, God 
bless you! young gentleman, and the pretty 
lady, too,” cried David, honestest of Welsh 
guides, 

I tried to walk the brown horse through 
the ford where it was not more than three 
or four feet deep; but he first refused; then, 
when pressed, plunged fiercely in, and was 
out of his depth in a moment. He swam 
boldly enough, but obstinately kept his head 
down the stream ; so that, instead of landing 
on an easy, shelving shore, he came out where 
all but a perpendicular bank of soft sand had 
to be leaped and climbed over. After several 
unsuccessful efforts, I was obliged to slip off, 
and climb up on foot, side by side with my 
horse, holding on by the flap of the saddle. It 
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“I had not dismounted, we should probably 


have rolled back together. 

When I reached the top of the bank, rather 
out of breath, I looked back, and saw David 
making piteous signs, as he moved off rapidly, 
for me to push along. But this was easier 
said than done; the brown horse would not 
let me come near him. Round and round he 
went, rearing and plunging, until I was quite 
exhausted. Coaxing and threatening were 
alike useless; every moment it was getting 
darker. Once I thought of letting the brute 
go, and swimming back to David. But when 
I looked at the stream, and thought of Laura, 
that idea was dismissed. Another tussle, in 
which we ploughed up the sand in a circle, 
was equally fruitless, and I began to think he 
would keep me there to be drowned, for to 


cross to Parkgate on foot before the tide came | 
At length, find- | 


up strong, seemed hopeless. 
ing I could not get to touch his shoulder, I 
seized the opportunity, when he was close to 
the bank of the stream, and catching the curb 
sharply in both hands, backed him half way 
down almost into the water. Before he had 
quite struggled up to the top, I threw myself 


into the saddle, and was carried off at the rate | 


of thirty miles an hour toward the sea. 

But I soon gathered up the reins, and, firm 
in my seat, turned my Tartar’s head toward | 
the point where I could see the white wind-| 
mill gleaming through the twilight on the 
Cheshire shore. 

I felt that had not a moment to spare. The 
sand, so firm in the morning, sounded damp 
under my horse’s stride ; the little stagnant 
pools filled visibly, and joining formed shallow 
lakes, through which we dashed in a shower 
of spray ; and every now and then we leaped 
over, or plunged into deep holes. At first I 
tried to choose a path, but as it rapidly grew 
darker, I sat back in my saddle, and with my 
eyes fixed on the tower of the windmill, held 
my horse firmly into a hand gallop, and kept 
astraight line. He was a famous deep-chested 
long-striding little fellow, and bounded along 
as fresh as when I started. By degrees my 
spirits began to rise; I thought the danger 
past ; I felt confidence in myself and horse, 
and shouted to him in encouraging triumph. 
Already I was, in imagination, landed and re- 
lating my day’s adventures to Laura, when 
with a heavy plunge down on his head, right 
over went the brown stallion, and away I 
flew as far as the reins, fortunately fast 
grasped, would let me. Blinded with wet 
sand, startled, shaken, confused, by a sort of 
instinct, I scrambled’ to my feet almost as 
soon as my horse, who had fallen over a set of 
salmon-net stakes. Even in the instant of my 
fall, all the horror of my situation was 
mentally visible to me. In a moment I lived 
years. I felt that I was a dead man; I 
wondered if my body would be found; I 
thought of what my friends would say; I 
thought of letters in my desk I wished burned. 
I thought of relatives to whom my journey to 
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Parkgate was unknown, of debts I wished 
paid, of parties with whom I had quarrelled, 
and wished I had been reconciled. I wondered 
whether Laura would mourn for me, whether 
she really loved me. In fact, the most serious 
and ridiculous thoughts were jumbled alto- 
gether, while I muttered, once or twice, a 
hasty prayer ; and yet I did not lose a moment 
in remounting. This time my horse made no 
resistance, but stood over his hocks in a pool 
of salt water, and trembled and snorted—not 
fiercely, but in fear. There was no time to 
lose. I looked round for the dark line of the 
shore; it had sunk in the twilight. I looked 
again for the white tower ; it had disappeared. 
The fall and the rolling, and turning of the 
horse in rising, had confused all my notions 
of the points of the compass. I could not 
tell whether it was the dark clouds from the 
sea, or the dizzy whirling of my brain; but 
it seemed to have become black night in a 
moment. 

The water seemed to flow in all directions 
round and round. I tried, but could not tell 
which was the sea, and which the river side. 
The wind, too, seemed to shift and blow from 
all points of the compass. 

Then, “ Softly,” I said to myself, “be calm ; 
}you are confused by terror; be a man;” and 
| pride came to my rescue. I closed my eyes 
for a moment, and whispered, “ Oh Lord, save 
me.” Then with an effort, calmer, as though 
Thad gulped down something, I opened my 
eyes, stood up in my stirrups and peered into 
the darkness. As far as I could see, were 
|patches of water eating up the dry bits of 
sand; as far as I could hear, a rushing tide 
was on all sides. Four times, in different 
directions, I pushed on, and stopped when I 
found the water rising over the shoulders of 
my horse, 

I drew up on a sort of island of sand, which 
was every minute growing less, and gathering 
all the strength of my lungs, shouted again 
and again, and then listened ; but there came 
no answering shout. Suddenly, a sound of 
music came “floating past me. I could dis- 
tinguish the air; it was the military band 
playing “Home, sweet Home.” I tried to 
gather from what quarter the sound came; | 
but each time the wind instruments brayed 
out loudly, the sounds seemed to come to me 
from every direction at once. “Ah!” Ithought, 
“T shall see home no more.” I could have 
wept, but I had no time ; my eyes were staring 
through the darkness, and my horse plunging 
and rearing, gave me no rest for weeping. 
IT gave him his head once, having heard that 
horses, from ships sunk at sea, have reached 
land distant ten miles, by instinct ; but the 
alternation of land and shallow and deep 
water confused his senses, and destroyed the 
calm power which might have been developed 
in the mere act of swimming. 

At length, after a series of vain efforts, I 
grew calm and resigned. I made up my mind 
to die. I took my handkerchief from my 
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neck, and tied my pocket-book to the D’s of 
the saddle. I pulled my rings off my fingers, 
and put them in my pocket—I had heard of 
wreckers cutting off the fingers of drowned 
men—and then was on the point of dashing 
forward at random, when some inner feeling 
made me cast another steady glance all round. 
At that moment, just behind me, something 
sparkled twice, and disappeared, and then 
reappearing, shone faintly, but so steadily, that 
there could be no doubt it was a light on the 
Cheshire shore. In an instant, my horse’s 
head was turned round. I-had gathered him 
together, dug in the spurs, and crying from 
the bottom of my heart, “Thank God!” in the 
same moment, not profanely, but with a horse- 
man’s instinct, shouting encouragingly, and 
dashed away toward the light. It wasa hard 
fight ; the ground seemed melting from under 
us—now struggling through soft sand, now 
splashing over hard, now swimming (that was 
easy), and now and again leaping and half 
falling, but never losing hold of my horse or 
sight of the beacon ; we forced through every 
obstacle, until at length the water grew 
shallower and shallower; we reached the 
sand, and, passing the sand, rattled over the 
shingle of high-water mark—and I was saved ! 
But I did not, could not stop; up the loose 
shingles I pressed on to the light that had 
saved me. I could not rest one instant, even 


for thanksgiving, until I knew to what pro- 
vidential circumstance I owed my safety. 


I drew up at a fisherman’s hut of the humblest 
kind, built on the highest part of the shore, 
full two miles from Parkgate ; a light, which 
seemed faint when close to it, twinkled froma 
small latticed window. I threw myself from 
my horse, and knocked loudly at the door, 
and as I knocked, fumbled with one hand in 
my soaked pocket for my purse. Twice I 
knocked again, and the door, which was 
unhasped, flew open. A woman, weeping 
bitterly, rose at this rude summons ; and at 
the same moment I saw on the table the small 
coffin of a young child, with a rushlight 
burning at either end. I owed my life to 
death ! 


THE LABOURER’S READING-ROOM. 


Tue other day we talked about “Whole 
Hogs,” or sound ideas which tend to become 
rotten, since they have been detached from 
their true place in the body politic. What 
we then at of social panaceas, may be said 
of every word, deed, or thought, of which a 
man is capable. Man, in himself, no less than 
in society, is altogether complex; and an 
isolated fragment of him, taken from within 
or from without, conveys no truth with any 
certainty ; it is little better than a syllable or 
word extracted from a sentence, with the 
context left behind. We are about to show 
what has been done by a few working men 
who act upon the principle of self-reliance ; 
but, at the outset, we must guard ourselves 
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and them against a common source of mis- 
conception. Self-reliance is not self-sufficiency. 
Self-sufficiency is the “ Whole Hog” of self- 
reliance, and is a state of mind thoroughly 
swinish. 

In the last number of the “ Law Review,” 
at the close of a letter from Lord Brougham 
to Lord Denman upon the subject of Law 
Reform, there occurs the following passage :— 

“You may remember that nearly a quarter 
of a century ago, with our lamented friend 
Dr. Birkbeck, we experienced the difficulty of 
making the Mechanics’ Institutes, which he 
had founded, available to the class of ordinary 
workmen and their families. Under the 
advice and with the aid of his worthy 
successor in these good works, Dr. Elliott, of 
Carlisle, this most important step has been 
taken, and I feel assured with success. The 
men who live by weekly wages have esta- 
blished Reading-rooms, wnder their own exclu- 
sive management. That this plan afforded the 
only means of keeping such institutions to 
their true object—the improvement of the 
humbler classes, we never doubted ; indeed, 
we declared it, once and again, both at 
meetings and in publications. But at length 
the work is actually done, and it is delightful 
to see it flourish ; for it must of necessity 
spread far and wide through the country, 
and produce the most blessed fruits.” 

The good work is indeed begun; most 
happily begun, in the right spirit. Hitherto, 
however, it had been an experiment made in 
a corner, and known only to a few. If it, 
really, soon spread its example far and wide 
through the country, it will be again Lord 
Brougham whom the public has to thank for 
one—we trust far from the last—of a long 
series of aids to the substantial well-being of 
society. 

The Reading-room to which Lord Brougham 
alludes, and of which we intend presently to 
give the history, was founded on the humblest 
scale by a few members of the poorest class of 
operatives, handloom-weavers. It has been 
managed exclusively by workmen for them- 
selves ; every member of its governing body 
being, by its laws, a man receiving weekly 
wages for his labour. In its origin and pro- 
gress, there is nothing which cannot be 
imitated by the working men of every town 
in the United Kingdom. But before we give 
the details of its origin and progress, let us 
note how requisite it is that if the working 
men are to have reading associations, they 
should be associations managed by themselves, 

In 1824, Mechanics’ Institutions and 
Apprentice Reading-rooms were begun in 
England, chiefly by the exertions of Dr. 
Birkbeck, who had, twenty-three years before, 
first given lectures to the artisans at Glasgow. 
Dr. Birkbeck may be fairly called the founder 
of Mechanics’ Institutions; he gave also 
munificent assistance in money, advanced by 
him for the erection of an institute, and never 
wholly repaid. Ina tract on Popular Educa- 
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tion, published in the same year, 1824, Lord 
Brougham, an assiduous fellow-labourer in 
Dr. Birkbeck’s cause, pressed upon the atten- 
tion of the working classes and their em- 
ployers the extreme importance of giving to 
the mechanics themselves the chief control 
over these institutions. In this view, Dr. 
Birkbeck wholly coincided. So far it was 
well, and the work of founding these establish- 
ments for adult education went on very pros- 

erously. But there was always reason to 
esent that they did not descend low enough. 
The Mechanics’ Institutes gave education, 
and the Reading-rooms relaxation, as well as 
instruction, to a valuable class of artisans ; 
but there were mixed with them a large pro- 
portion of clerks, shopkeepers, and small 
gentlemen. The artisans, in many instances, 


lost the control over their institution; in| 


many instances they were themselves of a 
rank or in circumstances superior to the 
common workman. The process of transition 
from a true Mechanics’ Institution to the 
species of establishment which now goes by 
that name, is thus described by one of the 
working members of the Carlisle Reading- 
room Committee :— 

“Societies had been commenced of various 
kinds, and it had almost invariably happened 


that they had fallen out of the hands of the} 


working men who established them, into the 
hands of others who took no part in their 
formation. They were not too proud to learn 
from experience. They looked at other 
societies, and found it had been so. Now, 
there was no effect without a cause, and it 
was a sad effect if they spent their energies 
and perseverance in establishing an institution 
of their own, and let it be taken from them. 
They said such a state of things should con- 
tinue no longer. But not too fast, brother 
working men. Whose fault 
institution was taken from them? It was 
not the fault of those into whose hands it 
fell. The working men of John Street had 
established a Reading-room; and that their 
efforts had raised it to something like im- 
portance, was evident from the numerous 
assembly around him. It was not perfection, 
as yet, it was true; but for twenty months 
only, out of the pence of working men, it was 
really wonderful. Well, such institutions got 
on very quietly at first: there was nobody to 
interfere with them whilst in their infancy. 
But when they got a name, and somebody 
dropped in upon them with a better coat on 
his back than the members wore, the whisper 
was passed round,‘ Whois that?’ ‘Oh! it 
is So-and-so,’ was the reply passed back 
again ; and the gentleman had not been three 
months among them till it was proposed to 
put him on the committee. He was put on, 
and did not feel very comfortable. Being 
brought up in a different sphere, he had not 
the same feelings that they had; he was 
rather more polished, and felt rather un- 
comfortable; but in the course of time a 


vas it if their | 
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couple of his companions got in by his 
influence, and, in their turn, the working men 
were left in a minority, and felt uncomfort- 
able. The gentlemen appointed to look after 
the interests of the institution could not do 
it ; it was only the working men themselves 
who knew what they wanted. Each in his 
own sphere knew what would suit them; 
and it was folly to think that those above 
them could know better than themselves 
what they wanted. At the commencement— 
when they were in the very cradle of existence 
—they made this very law. They would not 
allow the evil of interference to commence, 
* * Some persons urged that it was difticult 
to help the people, because they would not 
help themselves. And he, too, said it was 
impossible to help a community who would 
not help themselves. The more they were 
helped, the more they wanted help, and the 
more they were degraded by the energy and 
wealth spent upon them. Therefore, he said, 
they must rely upon themselves, if they 
wished to rise.” Thus speaks a working man 
of the John Street Committee in Carlisle, and 
let us see now what these John Street Com- 
mittee-men have done. 

In April, 1848, when every ear was daily 
listening for the great tidings which that 
period of strange excitement was continually 
furnishing—in April, 1848, a few poor men, 
most of them handloom weavers, clubbed 
their wits together for the means of getting 
at adaily newspaper. Obviously it was found 
requisite that they should also club their 
pennies. The result was, that within the 
first week after the suggestion had been 
made, fifty persons had come forward as sub- 
seribers of a weekly penny, and a school-room 
had been lent to them, wherein to meet and 
read their papers. These men were all of the 
same class; they had originated their iclea, 
and they were themselves managing its 
execution. Companions multiplied about 
them ; there was formed quite a prosperous 
little society of men contributing their weekly 
pennies, and it was resolved, therefore, to 
attempt the formation of a permanent reading- 
room, and a committee was appointed to draw 
up a code of rules. The working man’s 
reading-room in John Street, Botchergate, 
became thus one of the institutions of Carlisle, 
and flourished for a few months ; then news 
became less interesting, trade also was bad, 
members fell off, funds declined, and the 
experiment would have been abandoned, but 
for the judicious and well-timed assistance of 
Dr. Elliott, and other members of the middle 
class. These aided the effort of the working 
men to help themselves, with advice, and cash, 
and books; their aid was fairly given, fairly 
taken, no abandonment of independence on 
the part of the workmen being asked or 
offered. 

We pause here for a minute or two, because 
this is a point to which we would direct par- 
ticular attention. The working man, how- 
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ever poor, has no claim on the charity or the 
compassion of the middle and upper classes. 
If he be an honest man, he will ask nobody to 
pity his condition. Class before class, we have 
all need to look one another boldly in the face, 
to render help to one another, and to return 
thanks for help received. We all talk politics; 


| we all live under laws that expand from the 
| contracted state of social barbarism, much 


more slowly than the nation which they are 
supposed to fit. Therefore we are all pinched ; 
some in one way, some in another. We all 
feel that there are laws by which we are hurt 
and impeded ; those laws we take pains to 
detect, and when we think we have detected 
them, we lift up our complaint as well as we 
are able. That is quite true, quite just. It is 
true, also, that in the old condition of society— 
the “good old times,” from which our legis- 
lation disconnects itself by slow degrees—the 
dignity of man was calculated by a very arti- 
ficial standard, and much slight was put on 
the undignified. There remains, therefore, 
more than a fair proportion of the whole 
amount of legislative injustice allotted to the 
portion of the working classes. That has to 
be removed, as time and opportunity permit. 
As a class, then, the working men not only 
are justified in telling,—but, in duty to them- 
selves and to their country, are required to 
ery out,—when they feel that they are hurt. 
The other classes do the same. The help that 
we all seek, as politicians more or less pro- 
found—most of us, it is to be feared, shallow 
enough—is of that kind which can be fur-| 
nished by Queen, Lords, and Commons. But 
we must not ask the Legislature to do this, or 
to restrain us from doing that which we can 
do, or refrain from of our own free will :—The 
dirty sloven is at liberty to wash and dress 
himself without an Act of Parliament ; the 
tavern frequenter is not parted by the Whigs 
A wise 
man, whatever his station, is his own helper 
to the utmost of his power; and while he 
will ask no neighbour to do for him what- 
ever he has strength enough to be doing for 
himself, he does not let his self-reliance inflate 
itself into self-sufficiency: where his own power 
really stops, he cheerfully asks aid of any one 
by whom it can, with reasonable convenience, 
be given. The worthy folks who patronise the 
lower orders, who dispense fountains of soup, 
mints of copper and small change—barterers of 
Jeft-off clothes for flattery—condescend not to 
bless, but to demoralise the victims of their 
ignorant attention. Every man of us, if he 
would really be a man, must labour thoroughly 
to help himself and those whom he has chained 
to his own limbs as partners of his fortune, to 
help himself and them for ever onward to 
improved conditions in the world without, and 
in the soul within. While he does that, he 
must extend his help, not as an act of grace or 
pity, but as a thing of course, an ordinary 
duty, to all other striving men concerning 
whom he sees that he is able to be useful to 




















them; and more than that, without feeling 
ashamed, abashed, or overcome with gratitude, 
he must receive cheerfully all help that earnest 
men in the same way extend to him. In the 
case, for example, of the John Street Society, 
which we were just discussing, a body of 
working men formed for themselves a serious 
and laudable design ; they did their utmost to 
carry it out, but when their strength proved 
insufficient, a few pounds from men who had 
more money at disposal, a few books from 
libraries that would not be much injured by 
the gift, a little aid of thought from educated 
men, were cordially given and as cordially 
received. Why not? It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that gifts like these can only flow in that 
direction which the parlance of society calls 
downward. A man of the middle class may 
depend for all his comfort upon half-a-dozen 
people whom he calls dependent on himself. 
There is a mutual service; but how often does 
it happen that the wages can bear no relative 
proportion to the zealous service, the good- 
will, or the affection spent on the employer in 
return? What we all want is, perseverance, 
self-reliance, constant labour to improve, and 
a readiness on all hands to give and to receive 
heip without flinching. This spirit actuated 
the promoters of the John Street Reading- 
room established in Carlisle ; this ensured its 
success, and will ensure success to every 
similar institution which working men in 
other towns may labour to establish. 

We will continue now our sketch of the 
progress of this particular institution. It 
should be remarked, that we do not think it is 
the first, and are not in a position to say that 
it is the best of its kind. An institution 
founded on the same sound principle exists at 
Kendal ; others are in Chester and elsewhere. 
We happen, however, to be, best acquainted 
with the details that concern the Carlisle 
Reading-rooms ; and we wish, by giving details, 
to assist the operations of those working men 
who may desire to aid with their own hands 
in the improvement and elevation of their 
class. It is in their own power to emancipate 
themselves from the dangerous influence of a 
monotonous routine in life, by varying their 
day’s employment, not only with such thoughts 
as books will furnish, but with the active, 
voluntary duties of responsible and indepen- 
dent men. The thought and energy em- 
ployed in founding and sustaining by judicious 
management an institution of this kind, will 
be found by its promoters to be both a 
pleasant recreation and a healthy stimulus to 
all their faculties. Now, what have they 
actually done in John Street, Botchergate ? 

They began, as we said, in April, 1848, a 
few handloom-weavers, paying a few pennies. 
In July, 1851, they had one hundred and 
twelve members, for whom there were taken 
in two daily and thirteen weekly papers, 
besides fifteen periodicals; for whose use 
seven hundred and eighteen volumes were 
arranged on shelves, which had furnished to 
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the members, during the preceding year, three 
thousand readings at their own fireside. 

Over this Reading-room and Library, itis a 
fundamental rule, that no man shall exert an 
influence by holding office or by voting, unless 
he be a man dependent upon weekly wages 
for support. 

It is also a rule, that any member capable 
of getting and of doing work, shall be expelled 
if he leave his contribution for a month un- 
paid ; but inthe manly spirit which has guided 
the whole management of this society, it is 
made also a fundamental law, that any member 
who is out of work, through real inability to 
get it, or to do it, shall be entitled to continue 
in the enjoyment of the privileges of the in- 
stitution, without payment and without 
responsibility. 

Finally, to save the property of the society 
from ali risk of dispersion, it is vested in the 
Corporation of Carlisle. 

When this society had been in existence for 
about a year, and its members felt able to 
take safely one step farther in advance to- 
wards their own improvement, they deter- 
mined to connect a school with the establish- 
ment for the benefit of such among themselves 
as were deficient in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and also for the education of their 
children. Able men undertook to teach, and 
a committee of five was appointed to attend 
when required, and arrange the general busi- 
ness of the school. The result of this effort is 
thus stated in a report published by the young 
society :— 

“The attendance of the members and their 
sons soon became so numerous that not 
more than one-half could be accommodated ; 
and it is gratifying to us to notice the fact, 
that many of the adults walked out of the 
schools in order that boys might be admitted, 
whilst those boys who could not by any means 
secure seats, were heard to whisper that they 
would be there an hour sooner on the follow- 
ing night to get a seat. In consequence of 
this pressure, it was resolved to establish a 
second school, and though the fitting-up of it, 
together with that of the former one, cost a 
considerable amount of money, the members 
of the institution voted it freely. * * The 
scholars pay a penny per week each; and 
with the view of procuring them school-books 
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The Duke Street Adult Evening and Sunda 
School was established in March, 1845. Each 
member pays a weekly penny, and finds his 
own materials for writing and arithmetic. The 
school is entirely under the control of a com- 
mittee of its members (pupils), elected or 
re-elected every three months. The male 
pupils must not be younger than twenty-one, 
the females not younger than sixteen. There 
are seventy men and forty-nine women in 
attendance. The men attend on two evenings 
in the week for instruction, the women on 
two other evenings; on the other three even- 
ings the rooms are open for the use of the 
young men who go thither to read. Upwards 
of fifty applicants for admission to this school 
are now on the list waiting for their turn. 
The little library contains one hundred and 
fifty volumes, of which one hundred are in 
constant circulation; three London weekly 
papers, and the local prints, are also taken in. 

This is what working men can do; and 
there is no duke who can be made, by virtue 
of his title, more noble than the labourer who 
thus strives in his own behalf. He need not 
mind the good old gentleman who informs 
him that he ought to touch his hat and be 
respectful to his betters. The good old gen- 
tleman who has let the world outrun him, 
and made little effort to keep pace therewith, 
might much more properly uncover the head 
to him. The best minds claim him as their 
kindred, and the help of others ever presses 
upon him who helps himself. 

Two or three men, however poor, if they 
will have faith in the force of a right heart 
and a stout will, may gather to their council 
other poor mechanics like themselves; and 
there is no town in which, according to its 
size, one or a dozen true Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions may not rise to occupy the place which 
Dr. Birkbeck’s institutes were meant to fill, 
but which they have insensibly vacated. The 
combined labour of men scattered through 
the country, working each with firm deter- 
mination in his little corner, is sufficient to 
produce a whole result larger than we dare 
picture in the present day. The elevation of 
a whole class, by its own inherent, well- 
directed energy, is, in this case, a work so 
grand and so impressive, that we are half 
afraid to hope, and yet so simple that we are 


and slates as cheap as possible, the committee! ashamed to fear, in looking forward to its 


have purchased a large stock, which they 
retail at prime cost, to be paid for at the rate 
of a penny per week. The quantity thus dis- 
posed of is as follows:—Testaments, forty- 
eight at fourpence each; Arithmetics, sixty 
at seven-pence each; Slates, seventy-two at 
fourpence and seven-pence each ; Grammars, 
eight at nine-pence each. The attendances 
have averaged fifty each night since the open- 
ing of the schools,” 

While speaking of schools, we may add a 
notice of another school in Carlisle, established 
by adult working men for the education of 
themselves, and connected with a little library. 


execution. Let it, however, be distinctly im- 
pressed upon the minds of all who may wish 
to take part in the establishment of these 
Libraries and Schools, that working men must 
found them for themselves, and be exclusively 
the managers. Aid from others will be 
wanted generally—small subscriptions, little 
gifts of books. Such aid, however, must be 
given or received at the price of no imposed 
patronage of no condition. Dr. Elliott, of 
Carlisle, the most active and judicious helper 
of the working men’s Library in that town, 
lays just stress upon this, and has illustrated 
his argument with the case of a working- 
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man’s Reading-room in another town, which 
had been lax in its adherence to that necessary 
principle. It is part of a report from the 
founder of that other Reading-room, who 
says :—“ We have been always. getting gra- 
dually more aristocratic ever since we started ; 
and that, I believe, is the constant course of 
such institutions. Not that the managers 
have ever done anything with that tendency, 
but the young men themselves become more 
steady in their habits, and then the shabby, 
careless ones are ashamed to come ; or if they 
do join for a week, they feel ill at ease, and 
soon quit. Three or four years ago, a great 
many might be seen reading or writing in 
their working jackets ; now I observe nobody 
comes till he has been home “to clean him- 
self ;” and one has almost difficulty in recog- 
nising, under the neat frock-coat and well- 
washed face, the man one met a couple of 
hours before with a baker’s tray on his head, 
or all covered with paint or whitewash. 
Whether this may be approved or not, it has 
come of itself, and I believe could not be 
otherwise. There may, too, be a smaller pro- 
portion of mere labourers, and rather more 
sons of the little tradesmen of the place, par- 
ticularly of those who are working with their 
fathers.” 

So it will always be, unless the workmen 
act and govern for themselves, abide within 
their jackets, and provide, to the utmost of 
their power, for their own wants, full of self- 
reliance, although free from self-sufficiency. 


MORE FRENCH REVOLUTIONS. 


In Paris it has not been a matter of 
very rare occurrence to see certain stray 
bubbles of discontent suddenly unite; and, 
rising, descend with the fury of a cataract, 
overwhelming aJl before it. In history 
the event is a great fact for future ages: 
in Paris, a few short weeks pass by, and 
the harmless resident who does not par- 
ticularly trouble himself with politics, might 
almost believe the past to be a fiction. Appre- 
hension has apparently been removed with the 
barricades, and confidence replaced with the 
paving stones. As for changes of ministry— 
stormy debates—and stray émeutes—such acci- 
dents will happen after the best regulated 
revolution, and are of no earthly consequence 
to thousands. The new rule is in the main 
ey taken for granted; and Paris dines, 

resses, lounges, and amuses itself just as 
usual. At the Opera not a cadence is wanting 
in correctness ; not a cravat is seen to deviate 
from its propriety. At the balls there are no 
dancers out of time ; at the cafés there are no 
drinkers out of temper. The case of the client 
who did not know how ill-used he had been 
until he heard his cause pleaded by his 
counsel, has its analogy in that of many a 
good-humoured bourgeois, who is now and 
then surprised to learn from the newspapers 
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what a very glorious fellow he ought to con- 
sider himself. 

To a foreigner, who has even less chance 
than the good-natured bourgeois of feeling 
the effects of the various benefits achieved 
by revolutionised France, it is amusing 
enough to note the numberless minor changes 
—all little revolutions in themselves—that 
France (that. is to say, Paris) has seen since 
*48 :—changes significant and insignificant ; 
changes in persons and things; changes 
in thoughts, habits, and formalities ; changes 
that one runs against at street-corners, and 
encounters wherever the miscellaneous mass 
of the population meet on common ground. 
As for the salons of what is called “ society,” 
their observances are always essentially con- 
servative, and are useless as studies. 

To begin with the streets. Who can walk 
about Paris for a couple of hours—unless he 
be a man of business, a lover, or an idiot, or 
all three together, which sometimes happens 
—without observing a thousand little revo- 
lutions, of a social and perhaps unimportant 
character, but which seem to concern him 
more than all the great poiitical changes by 
which they have been caused? The very 
“dead walls” are alive with great facts. 
Once upon a time the philosopher who pre- 
ferred wasting his time to wetting his boots, 
might, while standing under some sheltering 
archway, be greeted with no higher subject 
for reflection than was contained in the 
announcement that he was requested not to 
stick bills on the wall opposite. The chances 
would be that his tendencies did not lead 
him to stick bills, and that he suffered no 
more inconvenience by the restriction than 
the occupants of very small apartments in 
which it is impossible to swing cats. 

For the bilk-sticker, however, the walls of 
Paris are by no means a desert ; some he is 
allowed to vivify with his wondrous announce- 
ments. Enormous offers of luxurious journeys 
(“ voyages de luxe”) to and from the London 
Exhibition for an inconsiderable number of 
francs, are repeated wherever a few feet of 
surface can be safely pasted over. Proprietors 
of public gardens lure adventurous Parisians 
by means of flaming invitations—red upon 
yellow—with gratis chances in lotteries, whose 
prizes are “ Voyages de Luxe & Londres,” &e. 

Advertisers, like air, abhor a vacuum. 
Unoecupied surfaces not protected by law— 
whether they be the roofs of omnibuses, or 
those of railway carriages, the floors of public 
halls, or the bodies of unemployed workmen— 
are converted into agencies for informing the 
world at large respecting every possible article 
that can be bought for money. In Paris, the 
declining drama seeks resuscitation not only 
by proclaiming itself upon every post and on 
every wall; but, in turn, seeks to profit by 
letting out the most conspicuous surfaces 
at command, for the purposes of publicity. 
This is a decided revolution in the drama. 
The act-drops of more than one of the minor 
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Parisian theatres yield a handsome revenue by 
being converted into expansive advertising 
media. The well-worn Grecian temple and 
bank opposite, separated by a river and flanked 
by a wood, no longer descends to beguile 
audiences between the acts. The “drop” now 
tells them where to go to have their teeth 
drawn, their boots made, their corns cut, 
their coats fitted, or their collars sent home 
at so much per dozen, prices fixed. Neither 
is the picturesque wholly sacrificed for this sort 
of useful information. The scene is a wharf; 
time, the busiest part of the day. A flashy 
barge, gaudy as Cleopatra’s argosy and clumsy 
as a lighter, is lashed alongside, laden with 
barrels flamingly heralding the virtues of 
Mr. Négre’s inimitable blacking. There is 
a crowd in the foreground ; a lady carries an 
elegant parasol, marked in big letters with 
the name and address of the maker ; while a 
huge umbrella is held up by a neighbouring 
figure, to vaunt the achievements of a rival | 
manufacturer. That Nature should not be| 
wholly outraged by appearing to send sun| 
and shower at the same moment, a rainbow 
intersects the upper part of the curtain, 
to inspire the female part of the audience 
with a knowledge of the number and street 
of an extensive ribbon-shop. Two of the 
canvas dramatis persone are in the act of 
shipping a huge iron safe, in order that Mr. 
Serrieur (not having the fear of Mr. Hobbs} 
from the United States before his eyes) 
might offer a reward of ten thousand franes to 
any gentleman who shall succeed in picking | 
his patent lock. A triumphal car is being | 
navigated through the crowd by a man in a| 
Greek costume. His cap is covered with an 
entreaty that you will “ buy your Casques at 
Mr. Tuillieur’s, in the Rue Montmartre.” 
The car is laden, you are told by the inscrip- 
tions on the panels, with innumerable bottles 
of the Elixir of the Grande Chartreuse ; which 
is an infallible cure for everything. Bales full | 
of Vichy lozenges, directed to every quarter of 
the globe, so choke up the way, that a truck 
of Mr. Dentois’ tooth-powder is obliged to 
stop in order thatthe spectators may have 
time to “copy the address,” —Fully to describe 
the pictorial department of this expansive 
puff, would require a volume; and we can 
only add, that its border consists of medallions 
let out to various manufacturers and shop- 
keepers, to make themselves and their wares 
notorious, at so much per month. 

Some professional gentlemen, dentists, and 
others, stencil their huge advertisements 
against the sides of public thoroughfares. This 
system of advertising is more permanent than 
paper, paste, and print.—Speaking of perma- 
nency, I diseovered lately, that the universal 
inscriptions of Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité, are, 
nowhere, I believe, in all Paris, to be found 
sculptured in the stone they are usually dis-| 


played upon; that they are merely painted | 


nor can there be any doubt that the white- 
wash of legitimacy might remove them 
altogether to-morrow. 

Now-a-days, the philosopher has always 
a text for any amount of reflection in the 
external “ Liberté, Hgalité, and Fraternité,” 
that, go where he will, it is impossible to 
avoid. Of the so-called dead walls of the 
theatres, of the churches, of the newspaper 
offices, of every possible public building, do 
these mighty watchwords form a part. There 
is only one public building in Paris on which 
these words are not to be found; and that 
building is an important one—the Elysée, 
But if their absence from the Elysée has some 
significance, their presence “in another place ” 
has still more. Imagine a father going to 
seek his missing child in that gloomy dwelling 
of the dead, where he most fears to find her ; 
imagine him entering the Morgue with these 
words staring him in the face—“ Liberté, 
Egalité, Fraternité!” We read the inscrip- 
tion elsewhere as a piece of political pedantry ; 
it is here alone that it becomes a solemn and 
mysterious truth. 

The word “Royal,” again, in republican 
Paris, is coutinually turning up uninvited and 
in unexpected places. At the corners of 
streets, on public buildings, or wherever it 
happens to have been employed as part of a 
name or inscription—it is in vain that the 
sturdy word “National” has been painted 
over it—the colours are all traitorously trans- 
parent, and the “ Royal” still shines through, 
as if conservatism and tradition were really 
rooted in the land. Tell a cabman to drive 
you to the Palais Royal or the Pont Royal, 
and in nine Cases out of ten he will drive you 
to the proper place without remark. Now 
and then, a fellow will good-naturedly correct 
you, especially if you be a foreigner ; and I 
have heard such a thing as a growl under 
similar circumstances ; but I doubt the pro- 
bability of Cocher refusing his fare, if you 
proclaimed yourself anything short of the 
devil or Henry Cinq. 

Politicians would doubtless draw some very 
wise deductions from these signs ; but, alas, 
for the wisdom that pretends to prophecy 
anything concerning a nation like the French ! 
Who shall say that the tattered tri-colors 
which float from every public building in 
memory of °48 will endure until the next re- 
volution ? who shall say that the young trees 
on the Boulevards will ever grow middle-aged 
before stern necessity again devotes them to 
barricades ? 

Yet if we ask— 

“ Who fears to speak of Forty-eight ? 
Who blushes at the name ?” 


—we may be answered on all sides by per- 
secuted journalists and public speakers, that 
thousands do fear to speak—not exactly of 
°48, but certainly of the spirit—the great 


up, as they paint up inscriptions in a pan- | principle—which directed and consummated 





tomime, to be changed by the Harlequin: 
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the “ Corsaire,” of the “Charivari,” of the 
“ Patrie,” of the “ Presse,” and even of the 
moderates—such as ‘the “ Constitutionnel ” 
and the “ Débats ”"—how many francs, in fines, 
they have paid, and how many months of 
imprisonment they have endured since °48 ; 
and for the expression of opinions that in 
monarchical England are held blameless and 
unimpeachable. Truly, these facts are French 
Revolutions of some significance, 

T have already alluded to the use of titles 
in France. Legally, of course, these luxuries 
went out with royalty, Louis Philippe, and a 
few other little things ; but they have gra- 
dually been springing up again, as wild weeds 
will in a soil to which they have been aceus- 
tomed ; and they may now be seen blossoming 
upon the tree of liberty in all directions—like 
the mistletoe upon the oak—but it is to be 
hoped, not with the same fatal fraternity. 

In society, Monsieur le Comte and Monsieur 
le Marquis are everywhere recognised by 
their titles, which are blazoned on their caras, 
and bawled out by their servants in a most 
imposing style ; but officially, they sink into 
plain citizens, and even the distinctive “ De,” 
as a prefix to the name, is not considered 
purely republican. 

During a country walk, the other day, I 
asked a peasant, who was talking of a neigh- 
bouring nobleman belonging to what we 
should call in England, one of the “county 
families,” why he continued to speak of the 
great man by his title? The reply I received 
contains the philosophy of the whole matter— 
“Tt is a habit,” said the peasant, with a shrug 
of the shoulders. Truly Conservatism, as a 
name, may rest on a less secure foundation 
than this. “Une habitude” is certainly a 
most difficult thing to repeal. It is this 
habitude that still preserves the word royale 
long after the thing royale has ceased to exist. 
It will be a long time before we cease to hear 
of the Palais Royal; before the Rue 24 
Février shall have completely supplanted the 
Rue Valois; and before the Place Louis 
Quinze shall have entirely succumbed to the 
Place de la Concorde. 

Among the minor changes, which may be 
ranked as little revolutions arising out of the 
great one, a certain change in the manners of 
the people is not unworthy of notice. I do 
not speak of the “I’m-as-good-as-you” air 
that may be observed among the fiercer class 
of democrats of all countries and conditions. 
The general manner of persons of the lower 
condition in Paris is certainly not insulting— 
seldom, in fact, demonstrative of anything, 
except indifference; but it is apt to be cold 
and slighting, short and sharp, to those whom 
they believe to be above them—to foreigners 
in particular. If you ask a question of an 
owvrier, in the street, you receive, in all pro- 
bability, a civil answer; but you will miss a 
certain deference that those of a better rank 
are accustomed to receive in most countries 
—even in England ; where the shopkeepers, 
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at any rate, attend to their customers with a 
degree of respect and alacrity that seems to 
be almost unknown in Paris. This sort of 
independence—which is not without its justi- 
fication, and even its advantages—has been 
fostered and encouraged to a great extent by 
the numerous Trades Associations with which 
Paris at present abounds. These associations 
are combinations of workmen to manufacture 
and trade at their own risk, without the 
assistance of the capitalist or middle-man. 
Into the merits or demerits of the system it 
is unnecessary here to enter; but it is only 
just to point out one fact in connection with 
these associations, which people do not or will 
not understand, even in Paris, Their object 
is simply a social and economical one, and has 
no more relation to politics than a Joint 
Stock Company, or a Club, in England. Yet 
there are very many wise people in both 
countries who shrug their shoulders when the 
principle of association is mentioned, and feel 
bound to fly off at once into a tirade against 
Fourrier, St. Simon—human perfectability— 
and dangerous and destructive tenets gene~- 
rally. 

A great source of annoyance to the populace 
in Paris appears to be the small degree of 
respect paid to their characteristic and univer- 
sal garment—the blouse—at any rate, when- 
ever the government has anything to do with 
it. Into the public picture galleries, and 
national exhibitions generally, every kind of 
costume is admitted—except the unfortunate 
blouse. A man may make his appearance in 
as greasy and threadbare and disreputable a 
condition as he pleases—so that he does not 
wear a blouse—clean and convenient though 
it be. It is almost impossible to enter a 
public exhibition without seeing somebody 
turned back for attempting to infringe this 
regulation. An operative the other day gave 
the public a little “bit of his mind,” through 
the medium of “ Emile Girardin’s” vigorous 
newspaper, the “Presse.” He had been 
violently expelled, at the point of the bayonet, 
from the gardens of the Tuileries, for appear- 
ing there without acravat! In his complaint 
to the “Presse,” he declared it to be “very 
droll” that from a garden which had been 
taken by the people in °48, one of the people 
should be now expelled for appearing in the 
popular costume! This objection to the 
blouse,—which is certainly inconsistent with 
a system of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity 
—is simply a police regulation, and not an 
effect of public opinion. Blouses, for instance, 
are to be met with in cafés of considerable 
pretensions, and I have never seen them 
treated with any disrespect. Indeed the most 
ragged-looking citizens may be seen sitting at 
their ease on the Boulevards, on any sun- 
shiny afternoon, taking their absinthe, uv- 
abashed by the neighbourhood of the most 
stupendous dandies that Paris can turn out. 

Apropos of costume, the directors of one of 
the numerous Vauxhalls and Cremornes in 
























































the neighbourhood of Paris, has established a 
somewhat whimsical regulation. He expects 
—so he declares in the bills—everybody to 
appear in decent and appropriate attire: 
“but an exception to this arrangement is 
made in the case of fathers of families.” 

What a happy privilege for age and frater- 
nity, to be allowed to wear a costume at once 
inappropriate, and the reverse of decent ! 

There is another important revolution. <A | 
great deal has been said and written of late 
concerning the immorality and impolicy of 
retaining the hangman as a minister of justice. 
Who among the enlightened in our England 
does not sympathise with the young Charles 
Hugo for his sufferings in the cause? Who! 
does not feel gratitude to the old Victor 
Hugo for his noble and more than eloquent 
defence of his son? And who, among the 
great and good, either in England or France, 
does not blush that such suffering, such 
eloquence, should be in vain ? 

In France, however, though the guillotine 
still enjoys its reign, some of its worst evils 
are avoided under the present system. As 
far as the culprit is concerned, he is effectually 
provided for as of yore. He is put to the 
worst use to which, as Wilkes said, it was 
possible to put a man; but the infamy to 
society—the brutalising effect of the spectacle 
on the rabble—is to some extent avoided. 
The executions are conducted in as private a 
manner as is permitted by law: that is to 
say, the day appointed for the proceeding is 
kept strictly private, and is very difficult to be 
ascertained. One morning it is announced 
in the papers that all is over; and so the 
matter ends. As a general rule, the spec- 
tators are but few, consisting principally of 
chance loiterers and loungers. Large crowds 
of persons who have gained intelligence of the 
event may nearly always be seen hastening 
towards the spot; but, so silent have been 
the whole arrangements, and so early the 
hour for carrying them into effect, that 
these amiable enthusiasts generally arrive too 
late. 

It is to be hoped that this little revolution 
is only the foreshadowing of a great, calm, 
moral, effectual one. 


FORCE AND HIS MASTER. 





Wits sleepless toil on land and wave, 
A Giant served a Master wise ; 

This Giant seem'd a simple slave, 
But was a Genie in disguise. 


His voice was power, his breath was speed ; 
He gathered distance in his hands ; 

And in his track Time sow’d his seed 
With double hours and swifter sands. 


The Elements with whom he fought 
And wrestled in his youthful wars, 

Began, beholding all he wrought, 

To feel a mightier will than theirs. 
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A mightier will, and one more firm 

Of purpose, never turned aside ; 
With gentleness to spare the worm, 
And strength to pluck the roots of pride. 


The hearth, that was his place of birth, 
With tenderness he loved, and coursed 

The boundaries of the love-link'd earth 
To do the missions it enforced. 


And over oceans, rocks, and straits, 
He flew; and in his arms he closed 

The nations ; till their warring fates 
On one united faith reposed. 


Well pleased the Master then beheld 
A work that made him feel divine ; 
With majesty his bosom swell'd, 
And thence he mused a dark design. 


“Am I not guide where’er he goes ? 

The ship hangs on the helmsman’s skill; 
From me the pilot impulse flows ; 

The Giant shall obey my will.” 


He in the Giant's youth had fear'd 
The wild rebounding of his might; 
And oft he trembled as he steer'd 
To meet the terrors of his sight. 


But now that use has conquered dread, 
His tyrant spirits grow awake,— 

So, on a day, he hail’d, and led 
The Giant to his throne, and spake :— 


* Thou see’st a region at thy feet ; 
*Tis threatened by each hostile wind 
That blows from lands with foes replete, 
And these are children of my kind. 


“ Thou, therefore, go, I charge thee, forth, 
And gathering in thy forces all, 

Disperse thyself, till South and North 
And East and West before me fall. 


“Tn ways and means I know thee strong, 
For thou art Force, and therefore hast 
Dominion over Right and Wrong, 
And over all things—but the Past. 


“Go!” but the Giant stirr’d no step; 

His dark eyes flash’d, and trembling light 
Electric ran across his lip, 

And o’er his forehead hung with night. 


White clouds wrapt round his rising form, 
Where lightnings shot like veins of fire ; 
And with a voice like coming storm, 
He answer'd from his smoke-wreath'd spire. 


“O Master! as thy Slave I serve, 
And work thy will in love and awe, 

And from thy will I cannot swerve, 
While thou obey’st thy higher Law. 


“ But know that, when thou fail’st to heed 
That Law which is the Lord of thee, 
And turnest to revenge and greed, 
Thou art no longer Lord of me, 


“It is my mission to create; 

A mission I fulfil with joy : 
Yet blackly am I arm'd by fate 
With equal powers to destroy. 
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“ Creation and Destruction, now 
Are wrestling for the regal world ; 
And one must conquer, one must bow, 
Which side soever I am hurl’d. 


“ Behold ! I wait upon thy breath 
To make thee blest, or most accurst ; 
But should’st thou bid me reap for Death 
His victims—Thou wilt be the first.” 


THE WORK OF THE WORLD. 


Wuo does the work of the world? We 
bave a faint suspicion that the “ decisive 
battles” which have had the strongest influence 
upon the character of nations or the fortunes 
of the human race, were not fought amid 
shouts, needed no swords, and never killed 
more than the few solitary stragglers who 
have wasted life and fortune in pursuit of 
knowledge. Often the truths, or facts, pur- 
sued, appear so small, that the folks may say, 
“No wonder their discovery goes unrewarded.” 
Of things, however, that concern the common 
mind of man, no truth can possibly be small. 
Setting aside the mere personal accidents 
which can interest only the individual or his 
immediate neighbours, every new fact is a 
battle won. And very small facts—small we 
are apt to call them—are the fruit of intel- 
lectual battles, as decisive in the history of 
man as Issus or Waterloo, The historic value 
of a single battle we are apt enormously to 
overrate, because it is too much the practice 
to consider the human race in history not as 
one whole, but as an assemblage of conflicting 
interests. 

We have our favourite nations and our 
hated nations ; our good and bad genii. When 
a battle occurs, the good genius must over- 
come, and we say, if things respond to our 
desire, “ O, itis well for us that those bad folks 
were beaten, for had they been triumphant, 
where should we all have been?” We ask that 
question, feeling conscious of an answer ; but 
it is one to which no answer can be given. 
Few races were more unpromising than the 
Ugrians, those wild and ugly Asiatic savages, 
whose deeds among the Scandinavian forests 
gained for them a nursery immortality. Where 
are the “Ogres” now? They won for them- 
selves ground in Europe, and, settling there, 
have become handsome in person, generous in 
mind, and are known to us in England asa 
kindred people, the Magyars of Hungary. 
Then, again, after all, the highest purpose of 
a battle is to preserve the predominance of an 
advanced over a backward civilisation. If 
there be any apology for wars beyond the one 
just plea of self-defence, it is because the 
soldier preserves that which the scientific man 
produces. Now we have certainly a Koh-i- 
noor, but we are apt to see more of the cage 
than of the diamond. 

An illustration lies close at our hand, which 
may be found enlarged upon in Liebig’s Let- 
ters. Both soap snl glass are absolute neces- 
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saries in a civilised community ; for the manu- 
facture of both, soda is necessary. On account 
of both these articles, much capital has for a 
long time been invested. The wealth and 
refinement of a nation may be fairly tested 
by the extent to which it considers cleanliness 
a necessary duty; by the amount of the col- 
lective soap bill. Now, soda, once upon atime, 
was dear. It was imported into France from 
Spain, at an annual cost of twenty to thirty 
millions of frances. During the war with 
England, it was, of course, the duty of this 
country to impede the commerce of its enemies. 
The price of soda, therefore (and consequently 
that of soap and glass), rose continually, and 
all manufactures suffered. 

In this emergency, Le Blane, at the end of 
the last century, discovered a method of making 
soda from common salt. For the discovery, 
Napoleon had, in fact, offered a premium. It 
was of great value to France during the war ; 
nevertheless, the promised premium was never 
paid. There were so many debts of honour 
due to the gay-coated gentry, that it was im- 
possible to bear in mind a debt of justice to 
Le Blanc. A method was discovered, then, 
by which common salt (chloride of sodium) 
could be converted into carbonate of soda. 
Well, you may say, that was a small fact: 
now, show me whether you can prove it to be 
worth a battle of Blenheim. 

Worth a battle of that kind, however— 
worth it—we should scarcely say; for can 
there be any parallel between the advantage 
to mankind of receiving a gift, and the honour 
of suffering a robbery ? However, let us follow 
out the train of consequences which succeed 
Le Blanc’s discovery. “To prepare carbonate 
of soda from common salt,” says Liebig, “it 
is first converted into Glauber’s salt (sulphate 
of soda). For this purpose eighty pounds 
weight of concentrated sulphuric acid (oil of 
vitriol) are required to one hundred pounds 
of common salt. The duty upon salt checked, 
for a short time, the full advantage of this 
discovery ; but when the British Government 
repealed the duty, and its price was reduced 
to its minimum, the cost of soda depended 
upon that of sulphuric acid. 

“The demand for sulphuric acid now in- 
creased to an immense extent ; and, to supply 
it, capital was embarked abundantly, as it 
afforded an excellent remuneration. The 
origin and formation of sulphuric acid was 
studied more carefully; and from year to 
year, better, simpler, and cheaper methods of 
making it were Tiesovered With every im- 


provement in the mode of manufacture, its 
price fell, and its sale increased in an equal 
ratio. 

“ Sulphuric acid is now manufactured in 
leaden chambers, of such magnitude, that they 
would contain the whole of an ordinary sized 


house. As regards the process and the appa- 
ratus, this manufacture has reached its acmé 
—scarcely is either susceptible of improve- 
ment. The leaden plates of which the cham- 
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bers are constructed, requiring to be joined 
together with lead (since tin or solder would 


[Conducted by 


! 
annually in gunpowder, this economy must be 


be acted on by the acid), this process was, | 


until lately, as expensive as the plates them- 
selves; but now, by means of the oxy-hy- 
drogen blowpipe, the plates are cemented 
together at their edges by mere fusion, with- 


out the intervention of any kind of solder, and | 


so easily, that a child might perform the 
operation.” 

Up to this point, then, we find that Le 
Blane’s little discovery, the promised reward 


for which never was paid to him, has created | 


sulphuric acid into an important article of 
commerce, and opened a new field for capital 
and industry. 

“Again,” Liebig goes on, “saltpetre being 


indispensable in making sulphuric acid, the | 


commercial value of that salt had formerly 
an important influence upon the price of the 
acid. It is true that one hundred pounds of 
saltpetre only are required to one thousand 
pounds of sulphur; but its cost was four 
times greater than an equal weight of the 
latter.” All this has likewise been changed. 
Thanks to some other of those men with 
ready eyes and active brain from whom the 
world receives so much, to whom it hitherto 
has given back so little. 


“Travellers had observed, near the small | 


seaport of Yquique, in the district of Ata- 
cama, in Peru, an efflorescence covering the 
round over extensive districts. This was 
found to consist principally of nitrate of soda. 
Commerce, which with its polypus arms 
embraces the whole earth, and everywhere 
discovers new sources of profit for industry, 
took advantage of this discovery. The quantity 
of this valuable salt proved to be inexhaustible, 
as it exists in beds extending over more than 
two hundred square miles. It was brought 
to England at less than half the freight of 
the East India saltpetre (nitrate of potassa) ; 
and, as in the chemical manufacture, neither 
the potash nor the soda were required, but 
only the nitric acid, in combination with the 
alkali, the soda-saltpetre of South Americ: 
supplanted the potash-saltpetre of the East 
in an incredibly short time. The manu- 
facture of sulphuric acid received a new 
impulse; its price was much diminished, 


without injury to the manufacturer; and, | 


with the exception of fluctuations, caused 


by the impediments thrown in the way of| 


the export of sulphur from Sicily, it soon 
became reduced to a minimum, and remained 
stationary.” 


Thus, therefore, the little discovery of M.| 


Le Blane, assisted by the quiet observation of 
a traveller, has caused the blessing of an active 
commerce to descend upon Peru. Further- 
more, heroes of battles, if any of you be econo- 
mists, give ear to this :—“* Potash-saltpetre is 


now only employed in the manufacture of | 


gunpowder ; it is no longer in demand for 
other purposes ; and thus, if Government effect 


| 
| 


| 





| fact 2 


attributed to the increased manufacture of 
sulphuric acid,” originated by that discovery 
for which, by a soldier-loving Government, Le 
Blane was bilked of his reward. 

“We may form some idea of the amount of 
sulphuric acid consumed, when we find that 
five thousand hundred-weights are made by a 
small manufactory, and from twenty thousand 
hundred-weights to sixty thousand hundred- 


| weights by a large one, annually, This manu- 


facture causes immense sums to flow yearly 
into Sicily. It has introduced industry and 
wealth into the arid and desolate districts of 
Atacama. It has enabled Russia to extract 
platinum from its ores, at a moderate and yet 
remunerating price.’ Note here another 
article of more extended commerce, to which 
the little discovery of the manufacture of soda 
out of common salt is in a direct line grand- 
father. Platinum was demanded because the 
vats employed for the concentration of sul- 


|phuric acid are constructed of that metal ; 


they cost one or two thousand pounds apiece. 
What more do we owe to M. Le Blanc’s little 
“Tt leads to frequent improvements in 
the manufacture of glass, which continually 
becomes cheaper and more beautiful, being 
now made chiefly from soda, and not from 
potashes. It enables us to return to our 
fields all their potash—a most valuable and 
important manure, in the form of ashes, by 
substituting soda in the manufacture of glass 
and soap.” 

We have not yet done with the summary 
of consequences flowing from the single fact 
disclosed by M. Le Blanc. We would observe, 
however, that this is no isolated instance. 
There is no fact in the whole range of all the 
sciences, a correct knowledge of which has 
not been turned, or cannot be turned, to the 
advantage of the human race. Science points 
the way to commerce, and the path of com- 
merce is the path to peace—to the perfecting, 
so far as perfection can be looked for, of the 
human family. Commerce must awaken our 
sleepers, before Christianity can pour its voice 
into their ears. Missionaries before merchants 
are in most parts of the world—the seed 
before the plough. The men who direct 
that plough—who point the path of com- 
merce, and discover new tracks for our human 
industry to travel in—humble explorers— 
patient men, who spend their lives in bringing 
up out of the mines of ignorance into the 
upper light a few small grains of truth, so 
precious, yet apparently so trivial: these do 
their large share of the real work of the 
world, howsoever rarely we may read of 
them in the Calendar of the world’s dis- 
tinctions and titles. 

We are wandering, however, from M. 
Le Blanc’s discovery, and must not do that yet, 


because there still remains a consequence 


|resulting from it, which it would not do for 


an Englishman to omit. Liebig says,—“I 


a saving of many hundred thousand pounds! have already told you, that in the manufac- 
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ture of soda from culinary salt, it is first con- 
verted into sulphate of sodu. In this first 
part of the process, the action of sulphuric 
acid produces fuming concentrated muriatic 
acid, to the extent of one anda half times, 
or twice the amount of the sulphuric acid 
employed. At first, the profit upon the soda 
was so great, that no one took the trouble to 
collect the muriatic acid,—indeed, it had no 
commercial value. <A profitable application 
of it was, however, soon discovered: it is a 
compound of chlorine; and this substance 
may be obtained from it purer and more 
cheaply than from any other source. The 
bleaching power of chlorine has long been 
known ; but it was only employed upon a large 
scale after it was obtained from this residuary 
muriatic acid ; and it was found that in com- 
bination with lime it could be transported 
to distances without inconvenience. Zhence- 
forth it was used for bleaching cotton; and, | 
but for this new bleaching process, it would 
scarcely have been possible for the cotton 
manufacture of Great Britain to have attained 
its present enormous extent,—it could not 
have competed in price with that of France 
and Germany.” That is on account of the 
high price of land in England, and the large 
quantity that would have been required for 
bleaching-ground. 

“In the old process of bleaching, every 
piece had to be exposed to the air and light 
during several weeks in the summer, and 
kept continually moist by manual labour. 
For this purpose, meadow land, eligibly 
situated, was essential. Now, a single esta~ 
blishment near Glasgow, of only moderate 
extent, bleaches fourteen hundred pieces of 
cotton daily.” Fancy the acreage of land 
that would be requisite to produce in the old 
way a decidedly inferior result. 

Then, again, the cheap muriatic acid got in 
this manner is applied to the extraction from 
old bones of their glue. Furthermore, the 
extended applications of sulphuric acid have 
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led to its economic use in the processes of 
refining. A one twelve-hundredth or one 
two-thousandth part of gold formerly not 
worth extracting, and left wasted in the 
silver, is extracted now, and pays the refiner 
for his work. He returns to his employer, 
without charge, the silver and the copper 
separated from each other, paying himself 
with the modicum of gold—one to one-and-a- 
half per cent. of the value of the silver, which 
sulphuric acid has enabled him without 
difficulty to extract. 

We must interrupt here our catalogue of 
consequences which have followed from the 
process pointed out by M. Le Blanc; we 
break it off abruptly for want of space, and 
not for want of matter. The space already 
occupied we certainly do not regret ; for it is 
worth while now and then to consider in 
detail what we all acknowledge in the gross. 
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we are not all ready to see how absolute and 
solid are the gains which we derive from 
silent meditation in a student’s chamber. 
The sense of service, the consciousness of 
working for the world, is too often the only 
reward of a man whose thoughts shall put 
money by thousands or millions into the 
pockets of his country. 

We have taken this illustration out of 
Liebig’s Letters upon Chemistry. It would 
have been as easy to point out the practical 
work done for the human race, the material 
and moral prosperity advanced, and still to be 
advanced, by any other science; by Geology, 
for example, or Astronomy. 

Out of the same book from which we have 
already quoted, we take now a note upon a 


| geologic subject, bearing upon the interests of 
| agriculture ; illustrating the quiet earnestness 


of the real workers for the world, and touch- 
ing on a future possibility. “When Dr. 
Daubeny had convinced himself, by a series of 
his own experiments, of the use and the im- 
portance of phosphate of lime for vegetation, 
his attention turned to the extensive forma- 
tion of phosphate of lime, which, according to 
respectable authors on mineralogy, occurs in 
some parts of the Spanish provinces of Estre- 
madura. He made a pilgrimage along with 
Captain Widdrington to that country, to 
satisfy himself ‘whether the situations of the 
mineral in question were adapted for supply- 
ing the fields of England with phosphate of 
lime, in case other sources of it should be 
dried up. To this journey we owe an 
authentic report of the occurrence of this 
most valuable mineral, which forms in Estre- 
madura, near Logrosan, seven miles from 
Truxillo, a bed or vein from seven to sixteen 
feet wide, and several miles in length. This 
is one of the treasures of which Spain has so 
many, sufficient perhaps, at no distant period, 
to pay a part of the National Debt of that 
country. It is deeply to be regretted that the 
railways, projected seven years ago, which, 
crossing each other at Madrid as a centre, 
were to unite Portugal with France, and 
Madrid with both seas, have not been ex- 
ecuted. These railways would render Spain 
the richest country in Europe.” Spain, the 
richest country in Europe! We smile in- 
credulous ; but why does Spain now lag 
behind in her civilisation? She was great 
when her ships traded in all seas ; great be- 
cause she was commercial ; not commercial 
because she was great ; and she was great in 
spite of superstition only at a time when few 
minds were emancipated from the thrall of 
priesteraft. Free to think, and free to 
trade, Spain may become some of these 
days ; she may have railways in abundance, 
then, and circulate rich blood through all 
her arteries. 

At all times the true doers of the world’s 
work have demanded freedom for the intellect. 





The services of scientific men are very im- 


How grandly Galileo speaks to those who 


portant ; we are allready to say that; but; persecuted him and truth, for what they 
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thought to be religion’s sake! But as, in the 
days of Galileo, men declared the province of 
the Bible to be invaded by the first truths of 
astronomy, so in our own day the fundamental 
principles of geology, as necessary and as 
clearly true, are cried down on the same score 
by many an unreflecting disputant. Thus 
speaks Galileo of his own case :—* Before all 
things we must make sure of facts. To these 
the Bible cannot be opposed. The Holy Spirit 
has taught how we are to reach heaven, not 
how heaven moves. It is setting the reputa- 
tion of the Bible on a hazard, to view the 
matter otherwise, and, as our opponents do, 
instead of expounding Scripture according to 
facts surely proved, rather to force nature, 
to deny experiment, to despise the intellect. 
Neither is it any rash or reckless thing if any 
man should not adhere to antiquity. It is 
not in the power of any man of science to alter 
his opinions, to turn them this way and that ; 
he cannot be commanded ; he must be con- 
vinced. To cause our doctrine to disappear 
from the world, it is not enough to shut the 
mouth of a man, as those imagine who mea- 
sure the judgment of others by their own. It 
would be necessary not merely to prohibit a 
book, and the writings of the adherents of the 
doctrine, but to prohibit all science ; to forbid 
men to look towards the heavens, in order 
that they should see nothing that does not 
fit with the old system, while it is explained 
by the new. 

“Tt isa crime against truth; when men seek 
the more to suppress her, the more clearly 
and openly she shows herself. But to 
condemn one opinion, and leave the rest 
standing, would be still worse, for it would 
give men the chance of seeing an opinion 
proved to be true, which had been condemned 
as false. But to forbid Science itself, would 
be against the Bible, which teaches, in a 
hundred places, how the greatness and glory 
of God are wonderfully seen in all his works, 
and are to be read in their full divinity in the 
open book of the heavens; and let none 
believe that we have completed the reading 
of the sublime thoughts which stand written 
in characters of light on those pages, when we 
have gazed on the brightness of the sun and 
stars at their rising and setting, which, indeed, 
the beasts also can do; but there are therein 
mysteries so profound, ideas so sublime, that 
the nightly Giimee, the observations, the 
studies of hundreds of the acutest minds, 
after a thousand years of research, have not 
yet fully penetrated them ; but the pleasure of 
investigation and discovery endures eternally.” 

So spoke one of the world’s workers; and 
there is still need that he should speak, for 
although the form of the old antagonism be 
altered, too much of its spirit yet remains. 
Truth cannot contradict truth, and all truth 
gained is a step gained, which brings man 
nearer to Heaven. Nevertheless, it is useful 
to take heed lest some of us perform a tra- 
vestie upon this independent spirit. 


The man who does not flinch from the 
acceptance of a new truth and the contra- 
diction of old error, must be qualified to know 
the nature of that error which he contradicts, 
Only a man whose mind has been directed 
earnestly to any branch of knowledge, who 
has learned its strength and weakness, can be 
qualified to add safely to its stores, or to con- 
tradict conclusions which his neighbour may 
thrust flippantly aside, ignorant altogether of 
the premises on which they rest. A man of 
quick parts may, indeed, strike out new and 
correct ideas upon a subject concerning which 
he is generally ill-informed ; but if he wish 
that his idea should be useful, he must place 

|it in the hands of one of the world’s workers, 
| who has spared no pains to teach himself 
upon that special subject all that his brethren 
know. That ladies and gentlemen ignorant 
of medicine call educated physicians allopaths, 
j}and so forth ; that young students ignorant of 
mathematics write books (one such book we 
have seen) professing to disprove the “ Prin- 
cipia” of Newton, and all matters of that sort, 
do not result from thought, but from the want 
of thinking. Newton may be wrong, and 
homeopathy may be right, and everybody 
may think what he pleases; but to disprove 
Newton, or to prove that medicine is most 
active when you take it in the smallest 
imaginable doses, is a task for which men 
should prepare themselves with a long course 
of study. Those who work for the world 
have to work cautiously and painfully through 
long years of experiment and labour. To 
besure, also, the soldier is prepared, through a 
long series of drills, for the work that he also 
has todo. Which workman ought to claim 
the gratitude of states, which helps most 
largely to fulfil the law of human progress, 
all our readers know. But the phantasm of 
glory will not yet forsake the battle-field ; and 
still the applause of courts and nations echoes 
round the soldier’s tent, leaving the laboratory 
and the study silent. Unimpeded the world’s 
work goes on, and daily we receive a host of 
benefits from unrewarded hands. 





CHIPS. 


RUINS WITH SILVER KEYS. 

WE are on our way to inspect some fine 
historic ruins—they are Simpson’s ruins. 
Through hop-grounds, over hills, here and 
there affording pleasant glimpses of the sea, 
the road winds to the slope where the memo- 
rable battle of Pumpkinfield was fought. 
Here a fine old king fell, and here a tyrant 
first made his footprint sink into the soil of 
England. Schoolboys are still shown terrible 
pictures of the battle. The village lies in thie 
valley, near the ruins of the Abbey founded by 

| the conqueror of Pumpkinfield, to celebrate 
Me victory. 


We know all about the ruins. We have 
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read of the terrible deeds that have been 
done there. We are prepared to shudder 
in the ruins of the dungeons. We ask what 
manufacture is carried on in the village ;—in 
reply people point to the ruins. The few 
grey stones support the village folk :—the 


| children are learned in the relics of the battle- 


field. 
two rallying cries of the village. 
a considerable man in his county. 


Simpson and Pumpkinfield are the 
Simpson is 
It is 


| asserted that he ought to be a baronet. A 








solemn whisper travels about that he is the 
rightful heir to a certain peerage. His name 
is now inseparably connected with Pumpkin- 
field. There is an air of antiquity about the 
place, however, which we are inclined to enjoy 
without hearing anything about Simpson. 
The mind is forcibly carried back to the time 
when Pumpkinfield was strewn with dead 
warriors, and then to the period when sallow 
monks cooled their shorn heads perhaps 
under the very oaks that now shadow us. 
We are beginning to feel that really and truly 
Hume and Smollett’s History is not a fiction. 
We should hardly be surprised to hear the 
clash of the battle-axe, and the whistle of an 
arrow with death on its point. 

On alighting before the great village 
hostelry, we are informed that, as a pre- 
liminary to our visit to the ruins, we must 
have an interview with the postmaster. 
We have no objection to an interview with 
this official, if it is his ambition to see all 
the strangers who come to wander about a 
spot that is rife with the romance of history. 
Accordingly, we make our way to the post- 
office. We exchange salutations with the 
man in the shop, and declare our intention of 
exploring the ruins of the Abbey. We love 
ruins, for they recall the past—they assure us 
of the times gone by. We talk of the pleasure of 
dwelling upon old historic ground ; and with 
pardonable vanity hint that we are intimately 
acquainted with the history and fortunes of 
the Abbey. Hereupon, the face of the post- 
office dealer saddens, we think ; at all events, 
he asks abruptly the number of our party. 
We conclude, that Simpson is anxious to keep 
an exact account of the number of visitors to 
his property. We declare our party to consist 
of eight individuals, including three children. 
Forthwith two cards are placed in our hand, 
together with a guide ; and in a sharp decided 
voice, that betrays no remorse—no twinge 
of conscience—we are informed that six 
shillings and sixpence is the sum required 
by the noble owner of the broken Abbey 
walls, before he will admit us. We may 
sneak in for five shillings and sixpence, if 
we refuse the guide book; but our young 
friends clamour for it, and we pay the entire 
sum demanded. 

This payment alters the train of our reflec- 
tions. A few questions to be put to Simpson, 
instantly rush to our mind. We experience an 
irresistible inclination to ask him how it is 
that he has not erected a high wall round the 
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entire battle-field, and advertised—“ The Field 
of the Battle of Pumpkinfield on View; en- 
trance half-a-crown. The Abbey Ruins one 
shilling extra, including a peep at the Exhi- 
bitor’s Drawing-room. Schools half-price.” 
This would be malung the most of the pro- 
perty—or, at least, of those historical asso- 
ciations which are the only attractions— 
which are not the property of the noble 
inhabitant of the modern Abbey, and want- 
ing which, excursionists would never press 
the grass of Pumpkinfield. We try to 
reason ourselves into a good-humour again ; 
but no—the romance is fled, and we feel 
that we are on our way to Simpson’s 
Exhibition, 

Armed with the tickets, we have a sense of a 
critical vocation, which refuses to depart from 
us. As we glance at the grey walls of the 
standing structure, we involuntarily look out 
for the check-taker’s box. We expect to find 
placards ted over the Gothic gateway. 
We speculate as to the success of the show. 
We reflect that it can cost the speculator 
nothing for gas, to begin with. We tap the 
walls to assure ourselves that they are not 
painted canvas. As we approach the door- 
way, it falls back, and a portly female 
attendant, with palms exquisitely made to 
receive shillings, courtesies to us. We are 
about to ask whether our tickets admit us to 
the reserved seats—but we refrain in time. 
We think we hear a cry of “ Apples, oranges, 
and ginger-beer!” but it is only our vexed 
brain at work, after its particular fashion. 
We advance into the enclosed space. 

On our left is a range of buildings—grey 
with the weather-beating of some tan red 
years—but forming no part of the original 
structure ; indeed, not a stone of the hero of 
Pumpkinfield’s building is now to be seen. 
We advance into the hall, which is remark- 
able for a bad painting of the battle of Pump- 
kinfield, some portraits of the Simpson family, 
and afew Vandykes. Hence we are admitted 
to a room with a low vaulted roof, now car- 
peted and used as a drawing-room, where 
our antiquarian knowledge is enriched by the 
inspection of an Argand lamp at least a year 
old, and the undisturbed examination of a 
silver donkey with panniers. A sharp-eyed 
boy follows us about, close at our elbow, 
evidently to satisfy himself that our unholy 
fingers touch none of the Simpson jewellery. 
Under these flattering auspices, we leave the 
room, take no notice of the boy’s expression, 
which has an unmistakeable pecuniary ten- 
dency, and leave the building through the 
door from the hall, which is opened by a second 
official with an equally greedy eye. Bits of 
ruins lie scattered about the grounds; and 
finding that cloisters, the crypt, and the 
refectory remain to be inspected, we proceed 
on our way with the intention of thoroughly 
examining them. We have contrived to gain 
admittance to the enclosure with a six-shilling- 
and-sixpenny silver key ; but the ruins—all 
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that is worth seeing—are separated from us 
by a door, which no official can open with- 
out another silver key, to be given to an 
authorised guide. 

We are by no means at liberty to roam 


. . ! 
about the ruins alone,. 1d at our leisure, 


to think of the monkish ‘ays gone by, to 
hold communion with the sp.rits of the past 
that dwell amid the lichen and the mould. 
No: we must follow a guide. We give him 
his silver key, and dog his heels. He is an 
old, grey man, with the marks of some sixty 
summers upon him. He seems to travel over 
the ground mechanically, and to halt before 


little odd relies with the precision of an auto- | 


maton. He recalls the romances of the past 
with the enthusiasm of a speaking doll. 
pauses near the 
show us the remains of a stone coffin, and 
points to the cutting in the stone shaped 
to receive a head; and then he hurries for- 
ward into the gardens of the Abbey. He walks 
into a space enclosed on three sides by crum- 
bling walls pierced with unglazed apertures, 
like eyeless sockets: this is the refectory. 
We pass some fine cedars (to one of which a 
hammock is slung, and a luxurious gentleman 
lies at full length smoking his cigar), and then 
we halt before some scattered stones, called 
the ruins of the Abbey church. As even the 


ground plan of the building is hardly distin- | 


guishable, we hasten forward once more, and 
soon arrive at the cloisters and the crypt. 
Here we certainly find some very fine old 


arches spanning the space, which space is} 


filled with agricultural implements. Now we 
have seen all that remains of the Abbey of 
Pumpkinfield. 

We are not impressed with our visit. The 
ruins are so far gone, that they have lost all 
claims to the picturesque, and are attractive 
only as the crumbling remnants, of one of the 
greatest of those old mysterious abbeys upon 
which the unscrupulous hand of the eighth 
Henry fell in the sixteenth century. They are 
still visited, not because they have any claim 
upon the artistic eye, but because they are 
linked with the history of that past upon 
which our present has been raised. Associa- 
tions that recall the struggles we have sur- 
vived, the religious tyrannies we have van- 
quished, the grovelling superstitions that have 
been trodden under foot, gather about these 
damp, grey stones, and are hardly scared away 
by the frigid, systematic old showmen by 
whom they are introduced to visitors, 

It must be confessed that we have a hearty 
dislike to approach ruins by means of silver 
keys. Our moral sense is offended. We 
feel that the scene of the battle of Pump- 
kinfield, and the Abbey raised to comme- 
morate the struggle, belong to all English- 
men. The soil has its owner; and, may 
his crops be abundant ; but to all of us 
belong the associations that draw pilgrims 
to it. The dawn of tyranny recalled by 
Pumpkinfield is not a memory dear to 
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Englishmen ; and the Abbey is not visited 
with the same feelings which attract the 
traveller to Runnymede; but it is the scene 
of one of the most important events that have 
happened on the island, and for this reason is 
the highway to it a well-beaten track. To 
whom, then, does the historic association 
belong? We apprehend, to all Englishmen, 
and not to the power that requires silver 
keys to the Abbey ruins. 

Undoubtedly the law is on’ the side ot 
Simpson, and he is at liberty to hide the 
ruins from the public eye altogether; but 
it is hardly fair to barter the associations 
which belong to all Englishmen—to turn 
a few paltry pence upon the popular re- 
collection of a great Saxon struggle. We 
have not the pleasure of Simpson’s acquaint- 
ance. We find that a Simpson was painted 
by Vandyke ; but our visit to Pumpkintield 
had no reference to this interesting discovery. 
In the early part of last century Simpson was 
a name unknown in Pumpkintield. Simpson, 
therefore, has no historic halo flitting around 
him. His title to the soil and the ruins is, 


| we are told, indisputable ; and we also learn 


that he gave a round sum for the property ; 
but then Simpson did not buy all the legends 
and all the romance which cling to the mossy 


granite, and attract pilgrims to his eleven- 


acre field, now burnished with sun-kissed 
corn. 

But, after all, Simpson only follows the 
example of his betters—for nearly all the his- 
toric relics of old England open only with 
silver keys, and many solemn peers of Bel- 
gravia are, in their respective counties, 
speculating showmen. 


THE BUSH-FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 


A CorRESPONDENT tells us there is only 
one way of conquering such a bush fire as 
was described in No. 75 of “ Household 
Words :” 

“Meet the enemy,” he says, “ with a front 
of fire as extended as his own, in regular 
order of battle. Let your troops advance 
boldly to the charge, and in a very short 
time not a vestige of the rapacious monster 
will remain. Instead of running far and near 
for all hands to come and help in beating 
out the raging foe, two persons can with 
perfect ease overcome him. The mode of pro- 
ceeding is this :;—One carries a lighted stick ; 
the other a green branch. Having gone as far 
from their own preserves as possible, until 
they come within about two hundred yards 
of the enemy, the first sets fire to the grass, 
advancing in parallel line with the approach- 
ing fire; the second beats out the flames on 
the side next the preserves only, allowing that 
facing the enemy to advance ; which of course 
soon brings the affair to a conclusion, and 
keeps matters comfcrtable at home.” 

This is doubtless an efficacious application 
of the principle upon which houses are blown 
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wilful burning, when beaten out parallel to 
the advancing flames, destroys all fuel for 
the dreaded conflagration ;—cuts off, in 
short, all communication. 


THE LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM THE IRISH 
CALIFORNIA. 

Ir will be remembered that we gave, a short 
time since, some account of a new California 
which had been discovered in Ireland, of all 
countries of the world, and of all parts of 
Ireland, in the Irish bogs, Our description of 
the Hibernian “ diggins ” included a statement 
of the process, devised and patented by Mr. 
Rees Reece, for extracting their treasures. 
Of this wealth, it will be seen that, on the 
whole, we by no means over-estimated the 
magnitude. Sir Robert Kane, the director of 
the Museum of Irish Industry, has, at the 
suggestion of Lord Clarendon, made an in- 
vestigation respecting the chemical products 
of Irish peat, and has embodied the results of 
his inquiry in a report. According to the 
seaeaian of Sir Robert Kane, the average 

uantity of sulphate of ammonia procurable 
rom Irish peat, is even somewhat larger than 
that calculated on by Mr. Reece ; the amount 


| of paraffine and oils about equals Mr, Reece’s | 


estimate ; the wood naphtha falls but little 
short of it; and the only material of which 


the proportion is much below the reckoning | 


of Mr. Reece is the acetate of lime. This 
representation is borne out by the subjoined 
table— ’ 


. Average 
From 100 parts eens Results of 
of Peat. Prospectus, oe 
Sulphate of ammonia . . 1000 . . 1100 
Acetate of lime ‘700 « 305 
Wood naphtha oe 185 . . ‘140 
Paraffine . . . . "104 *125 
' Pimegollp =. 26 tt tw MA ae 
Volatileoils . . . *B57 - 1069 
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up to prevent fires in cities from having means | positively at present. The novelty of the manu- 
of communicating with other houses. The| facture, the number and complexity of the 
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collateral operations which it requires, and 
its establishment among races unaccustomed 
to manufacturing industry, are indicated as 
probable sources of large expenditure ; but 
these obstacles are not insurmountable—they 
are the old giants that have regularly to be con- 
quered by the heroes of almost every original 
enterprise. The practicability, on a large 
scale, of Mr. Reece’s proposal, to employ the 
gaseous products of the peat, after having 
been deprived of all their condensible matter 
as fuel for conducting his subsidiary operations, 
is treated as open to considerable doubt. 
However, the report, though drawn up with 
great caution, pronounces in the main, that 
the California of Ireland is really a fact ; 
even though it should not prove a Tom 
Tidler’s ground altogether. In conclusion, the 
author says— 

“ Although the excessive returns stated by 
the proposers of the manufacture may not be 
obtained, it is yet probable that, conducted 
with economy, and the attention of individual 
interests, the difficulty connected with so great 
a complexity of operations would be overcome, 
and the manufacture be found in practice 
profitable ; and certainly it must be regarded 
as of very great interest and public utility, 
that a branch of scientitic manufacture should 


| be established, specially applicable to promote 


|the industrial progress of Ireland, by con- 
|ferring a commercial value on a material 
| which has hitherto been principally a reproach, 
and by affording employment of a remunera- 
tive and instructive character to our labouring 
population.” 

If, therefore, by the kind permission of the 
various Irish agitators, political and theologi- 
cal, the Irish people could be enabled to devote 
their attention and energies to wholesome 





With respect to the shortcoming in the 





acetate of lime, Sir Robert Kane moreover 
suggests, that the article obtained in the 
Museum trials was the pure acetate ; whereas 
that intended in Mr. Reece’s calculation may | 
perhaps have been the acetate of commerce, 
containing an excess of lime and other im- 
urities, sufficient to account for the difference 
in weight. Sir Robert Kane remarks, in 
general, that it may “be admitted that the 
statements made as to the quantities of those 
bodies obtainable from peat have not been 
exaggerated, and, indeed, are such as should 
immediately be inferred to be obtainable from 
a body of its constitution, compared with 
coal and wood.” 
There is no doubt as to the existence, or the 
extent of the riches of the Irish California ; the 
only question is, what will be the cost of ex- 
tracting them? This is described in the report 
as being too difficult a point to decide upon 





labour, in working the mines of wealth which 
they possess in their peat-bogs, they would go 
far towards realising those blessings which the 
hierarchy they are squabbling about has so 
long been invoking to such little purpose ; and 
Ireland might be in the way of becoming a 
decent “ flower of the earth,” and a respectable 
“oem of the sea ;” instead of being, whether as 
an article of jewellery, or a botanical specimen, 
but indifferently ornamental, and inconsider- 
ably useful either to the one or the other. 
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In this age of “blue books,” many imagine 
that if a Parliamentary committee investigate 
any given subject, and report thereon, the 
public has from that time forward only to 
examine the bulky documents in order to 
obtain full and satisfactory information. With- 
out wishing to detract from the reputation 
which Parliamentary commissions enjoy in 
respect of their laborious efforts, and of the 
masses of information which they collect, 
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we are decidedly of opinion that for the most 
part their “ books” deal too much with ex- 
ternals, and that one might peruse folio after 
folio, until doomsday, without getting at the 
inner life of the topic in hand. 

To explain our meaning more precisely, the 
Board of Fisheries for Scotland has issued its 
report for the current year, which tells, and 
doubtless tells faithfully, the number of boats 
engaged in fishing, the number of hands 
manning the boats, the quantity caught, cured, 
and exported; but all this is mere externalism 
—inseparable, no doubt, from the constitution 
and objects of the bodies who report on such 
matters to Government; but still showing 
conclusively that to learn the social bearings 
of any question, we must extend our investiga- 
tions further than “blue books” will carry 
us. The dangers of the calling are not to be 
adequately painted in prose. The poet in 
one couplet carries us to regions where the 
statist never penetrates. Take for example 
the popular song of “ Caller Herrin’.”. What 
a revelation is made by the two lines— 


“Wives and mithers, maist despairin’, 
Ca’ them lives o’ men!” 


Song and arithmetic lie at two extremes— 
there is a wide territory between them, and all 
must be traversed, middle ground and termini, 
before we can grasp the subject even in 
outline. 

We lately visited a seaport town in the 
north-east of Scotland, during the herring 
season ; and the scenes then witnessed, natu- 
rally suggested the “ dry-as-dust ” character of 
blue books, when compared with the living 
reality. The harbour was filled with a forest 
of boat-masts, moving fantastically with every 
swell of the water; towards sunset a thousand 
oars were dipped, and the boats swept out of 
the harbour and glided to the west end of 
the bay ; then, setting their red-barked sails, 
they stood out in hundreds for the open sea. 
As each skiff bounded over the ocean, “ wives,” 
“mithers,” and daughters looked anxiously 
on; and the motley groups remained on cliff 
and beach till the receding canvas was lost in 
the distant horizon. With slow march and 
thoughtful look, the naiads proceeded home- 
wards. In the mornings we took our place 
to witness the return of the fishermen. On 
some occasions the sea would be calm as an 
inland lake, reflecting every image as from a 
surface of molten silver ; but this quiet beauty, 
however picturesque to the tourist, was little 
better than death to the poor crews of the 
boats. They had sailed thirty miles over- 
night ; had cast their nets ; and, at approach 
of morn, hauled them, but found them as 
empty as when first sunk in the might 
waters ; and now, weary and haunptiensted, 
they must make for the land. Their nets are 
all adjusted ; but where is the friendly breeze 
that carried them out? It has passed away, 
and no breath of air moves the atmosphere, 
or ripples the world of water that surrounds 
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them ; they have no resource but to betake 
themselves to their oars, and with them pull 
their reluctant boat back again to port. It is 
a wearisome task ; for nothing lowers mus- 
cular effort more than disappointment. They 
labour on for hours against tide, perhaps, and 
slowly make the harbour; the disappointed 
female countenances on the shore more than 
reflecting back the gloom on their own haggard 
features. Moored to the quay, their task is 
not ended. Their nets are saturated with sea- 
brine ; and if left in that state in the hold of 
the boat, would speedily rot: they must care- 
fully disentangle and place them on carts to 
be driven away to the fields; there to be 
dried ready for the evening fishing. 

This process being accomplished, a few 
hasty hours of sleep are snatched from the 
busy day, and the nets are again gathered, 
carted, and shipped. The boats stand out to 
sea. But this night may be precisely the 
reverse of the first. The clouds gather in 
blackness above the heads of the devoted 
men, the hurricane raises its thunder-notes in 
their ears, and the angry waves rage around 
them. The beacon-light may be seen, but 
must not be reached, for the wind blows 
inland, and neither oar nor rudder could 
guide with safety through the narrow open- 
ing that leads to the harbour. Missing it, 
they would be dashed on the iron-bound coast. 
The larger bays or estuaries, however distant, 
must now be run for. Decked vessels might 
stand further out to sea and brave the storm; 
but open boats, shipping waves at every 
bound, must seek for safety under the lee or 
the friendly land. Thus shaping their course, 
they commerce their dangerous experiment ; 
some reach the desired retreat, others do not 
—the litter of broken oars and timber, that 
strew the beach and rocks; and occasionally 
the weather-beaten body, with its long matted 
hair, telling but too mournfully the tale or 
their doom. 

Again, the boat fleet returns. It is seen 
in the offing, with gunwales deep in the water, 
rising heavily on the ascending wave, and 
then the joyful news goes round, that there 
has been good fishing, and forthwith pre- 
parations are made to turn the success to the 
best account. The boats arrive, and all hands 
to the beach. The nets, filled with herrings, 
are rapidly disentangled, and measured off in 
baskets ; two of which answer to the technical 
denomination of acran, They are then driven 
off to the curers’ stations, where processes are 
gone through more remarkable for energy 
than purity of appearance. One set of nymphs, 
with knife in hand, operate on the fish; a 
second class seize the prepared specimens, and 
pack them in barrels, strewing handfuls of 
salt between each layer; then follows the 
cooper, who inserts the lids into the barrels. 
Last of all comes the fishery officer, who 
affixes the crown brand, and then the herrings 
are ready for shipment to Stettin and other 
continental ports of consumption. In the case 
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of early supplies for home use, a more sum- 
mary method is followed ; for these must be 
carried by rail without loss of time to the 
London and provincial markets, to be disposed 
of as “fresh herrings.” Of the fish nothing 
is lost ; the refuse, constituting a rich manure, 
obtains a ready market at the rate of one 
shilling and eightpence per barrel. 

Fishing is prosecuted every day (weather 
permitting) except Sundays ; but it is obvious 
that if it were not for a limited period, no 
amount of human strength could bear up 
against such excessive labour. The season lasts 
for two months, commencing from about the 
eighteenth of July; but although occupying 
this brief period in what may be termed the 
actual business of fishing, the preliminary 
operations occupy the greater portion of the 
whole year. Thus females are employed in 
the winter season in weaving and mending 
nets ; men in dyeing them and sails with bark, 
in order that they may better resist the action 
of salt-water ; in preparing corks, bladders, 
and dog-skins for buoying up the nets ; and, 
in numerous other avocations necessary for 
the prosecution of the traffic ; carpenters are 
busy in building boats ; shippers in importing 
staves and salt; sawyers in cutting staves ; 
and coopers in making barrels. 

The history of the herring fishery affords 
an instructive proof of the inutility of govern- 
mental interference in matters of commerce. 
For many centuries the trade had been pro- 
secuted by the Dutch; and, jealous of the 
supposed large profits accruing from it, the 
English were desirous of sharing in the 
spoil, Adam Smith informs us that, in 1749, 
Government was the means of instituting a 
British Fishing Society, with a capital of five 
hundred thousand pounds, which offered a 
bounty of fifty pounds for every ton of herrings 
caught; but, as the gross proceeds only yielded 
one hundred and fifty-nine pounds, seven 
shillings and sixpence, the absurdity of such 
a bounty was manifestly glaring. This system 
continued till 1786, when, according to a quaint 
writer, “herrings were sought after with as 
much avidity as if each of them contained a 
ducat in its mouth.” In 1809 the bounty fell 
to three pounds per ton, or two shillings per 
barrel ; in 1826 it rose to four shillings per 
barrel ; and in 1830 the bounty was with- 
drawn altogether. The system of rewarding, 
or bribing, men to engage in a particular 
traffic, always exercises a pernicious influence. 
If a trade be worthy of being followed, the 
competition inseparable from commerce will 
cause it to be looked after for its own sake. 
Lured by the bounty, an inferior class of men 
engaged in the trade, with whom the curers 
(the middle men between the fishermen and 
consumer) could not carry on business ami- 
eably or profitably. It was the bribe, not the 
fish, that was cared for ; and, what with un- 
seasonable fishing, and inferior boats and gear 
for the traflic, the whole system rapidly de- 
clined under the nightshade of Government 





FISHING FOR HERRINGS. 


bounties. A glance at the following returns 
will show that, after a temporary decline, 
which naturally followed the sudden with- 
drawal of rewards in 1830, the trade has, ever 
since being left to itself, continued to improve 
progressively, until it is now carried on to 
about four times the extent that it was in 1815, 
when absurdly fostered. 


In 1815, 
1829, 
1830, 
1842, 
1850, 


Herrings caught 160,139 barrels. 
355,979 


329,557 


” 
vot 


667,245 ,, 
687,401 ,, 


The Report for 1851 states, that there were 
employed in fishing, in Scotland and the Isle 
of Man, ten thousand four hundred and 
eighty boats, manned by forty thousand three 
hundred and sixty-two fishermen and boys ; 
and the total number of persons employed on 
shore curing, amounted to sixty-eight thou- 
sand nine hundred and thirty-nine. The 
tonnage of vessels engaged in carrying salt 
amounted to twenty-six thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-six tons, and the number 
of hands to two thousand seven hundred 
and thirty-five ; the tonnage of fishing-boats 
amounted to sixty-nine thousand seven hun- 
dred and four; the number of square yards 
of netting to seventy-seven millions, seven 
hundred and ninety-one thousand, four hun- 
dred and three ; the number of yards of lines 
to twenty-six millions, ninety thousand one 
hundred and sixty; and the total value of 
boats, nets, and lines, were estimated at five 
hundred and thirty-four thousand three hun- 
dred and twenty-four pounds. 

As the Fishing Board only give aggregate 
results, we may add, that a stout herring- 
boat, fully equipped, costs about one hundree 
and sixty pounds. The remuneration that 
the fishermen receive from the curers is one 
hundred pounds for the first two hundred 
crans ; after that quantity is delivered, they 
are at liberty to fish on as long as they think 
proper, and dispose of the proceeds as they 
may think fit. The Board do not report the 
amount of freight paid upon the transport of 
herrings, which must be considerable. ‘Two 
shillings and threepence per barrel is the 
ordinary rate to Stettin. 

According to Pennant, “the great winter 
rendezvous of the herring is within the Arctic 
circle ; there they continue many months, in 
order to recruit themselves after the fatigue 
of spawning,—the seas within that space 
swarming with small crustacea in a far greater 
degree than in our warmer latitudes. They 
move in mighty numbers. Their armies begin 
to put themselves in motion in the spring ; 
we distinguish the vast body by this term, 
as in German Acer means army. They begin 
to appear off the Shetland Isles in April 
and May ; these are only forerunners of the 
grand shoal, which comes in June. The 
main body is such as to alter the very 
appearance of the ocean. It is divided into 
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distinct columns of five six miles 
length, 
they drive the 
of rippling. 


or 


reflect variety of splendid colours. 


into two parts: 
the other to the western 
their numbers; others 
Yarmouth, 
herrings ; 


pass on 
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(Conducted by 





in | say that the supplies despatched to the West 
and three or four in breadth; and/| Indies were unbranded. 


Broken fish are now 


water before them in a kind | little known—they belonged to the period 
Sometimes they sink, for the! when bounties were given; and when Govern: 
space of ten or fifteen minutes, then rise | ment gave 
again to the surface ; and in bright weather 
The first | 
check this army meets in its march southward | and the same time. 
is from the Shetland Isles, which divide it 
one wing takes to the east, | 
shores of Great 
Britain, and fill every creek and bay with| 
towards | 

the great and ancient mart of) herrings. 
they then pass through the British | 


its money to the slaveholder, 
it took it away from the fishermen, and 
market and producers disappeared at one 
In the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, herrings were in great 
demand on the Continent during Lent; 
‘and it is even said that Charles the Fifth 
erected a monument over the remains of 
one Benkelson, the inventor of pickled 


But the Reformation came, and Catholics 


Channel, and after that in a manner disap- | themselves became lax in the observance of 


pear. Those which take to the west, after 


offering themselves to the Hebrides, where | off considerably. 
the great stationary fishing is, proceed towards | 
they meet with a 


the north of Irek and, where 
second interruption, ‘and are obliged to ms 
a second division; the one takes 


that border it.” 


Such is Pennant’s theory of the migration, 


which, however, 
received. 
the mackerel, the herring is always in close 
proximity to the shore, and that the “army ” 


has not been universally 


only nears the shore for the purpose of spawn- | 


ing. Yarrell, M‘Culloch, and other natural- 
ists, are also of this opinion, and adduce 
several statements in support of their position ; 
such as the impossibility of the locomotive 
powers of the herring being capable of carry- 
ing it such distances within the period 
described, and that Arctic voyagers 
not found it in the high northern latitudes, 
whence the “army” is understood to com- 
mence “ its march along the mountain wave.” 
We cannot pretend to offer any materials for 
the adjustment of this question. Continued 
and accurate observation will, in due time, 
settle it definitely. In the meantime, it is 
admitted on all hands, that, whether after a 
long excursion across the Atlantic, or after a 
cunning sojourn within hail of our northern 
mountains, the “army” does suddenly sur- 
round our shores at a given time; and then 
our fishermen, observing their flushing ripple 
on the bosom of the deep, drop one end of 
their nets, laden with stones, whilst the other 
floats on the top ; and then the shoals, dashing 





to the 
western side, and is scarce perceived, being | 
soon lost in the immensity of the Atlantic ;| herrings ; and thither, for the most part, are 
but the other, which passes into the Irish Sea, 


rejoices and feeds the inhabitants of the coasts 


Block holds that, in common with | 


have | 


‘the abstinence season, and so the demand fell 
Latterly it has revived; 
very probably from the superior method of 
curing, and the use of the fish as a general 
| article of diet, apart from theological belief. 
| Stettin, from some cause that does not res udily 
appear, is the great continental depét for 





they sent, on consignment, by the British 
curer. The prices, we need scarcely add, are 
subject to great fluctuations. 

We have stated that there is a Fishery 
Board in Scotland; but we are humbly of 
opinion that the sooner that honourable body 
disappears, the better will it be for the 
{national finances. It costs the country some 
twelve thousand pounds annually, and all that 
|it does is to distribute annual grants of from 
| two thousand pounds to six thousand pounds 
| for constructing and keeping in repair boat- 
| harbours, and five hundred pounds for assist- 
|ing poor fishermen in making their boats sea- 
worthy, and to brand herring-barrels with a 
hot iron, and perforate holes in the tails of 
dried cod and ling. The money could be dis- 
tributed through other channels; and as for 
the iron imprimatur of a Government func- 


| tionary being necessary to guarantee a good 


article to the foreign customer, we answer, 
that as most other commodities of British 
manufacture are guaranteed, in respect of 
quality, by the name of the manufacturer, 
without any endorsation from Government, 
we do not see why cured herrings should not 
be allowed to stand in the same category with 
such other commodities. The brand is a relic 
of the old bounty system, and the grants to 
boats and harbours savour of the same origin, 
and should therefore be abandoned as soon 
as possible. If the board could induce a 





against this tiny but dangerous obstruction, 
become the prey of man in millions. 

No subject, however isolated or barren it 
may appear at first sight, does in reality 
stand alone, or is destitute of materials for 
thought to the reflecting. Herrings stand 
connected with the Slave-trade and the Re- 
formation! Planters were wont to feed 
their slaves with broken herrings. The 
crown brand on casks indicated whole fish 
and superior curing; but it is needless to 


change from open to decked boats, they 
would do the trade some service; but this 
the prejudices of the fishermen put beyond 
their power. 

The open yawl is undoubtedly convenient 
for setting and hauling nets, because the chest 
can lean against the side of the boat as a sort 
of fulcrum; but this and other advantages 
are fully compensated by the dangers to 
which open boats are exposed when suddenly 
overtaken by a storm. Besides, in cases where 
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the crews may have to relieve each other, a 
deck-covering would protect the sleeping part 
of them from rain and cold, and thus con- 
tribute greatly to their general health. But 
this primitive class of men adhere tenaciously 
to their own customs, and turn a deaf or 
incredulous ear to all suggestions for im- 
provement. 

Only last winter an intelligent naval 


officer proposed a happy medium between | 


the present open system and that of wooden 
decks. He showed, that with the aid of a 
hammer, pincers, and a few nails, the sails 
could readily be converted into temporary 
decks, and that in such a way as to prevent 
the shipping of seas, as well as to conduce to 
the greater comfort of the crews. We are 
not, however, aware that this ingenious plan 
has in any instance been adopted. Isolated 
in profession, in dress, in 
marriage, in residence, in customs, fishermen 
are a caste by themselves, and can only be 


fused into the mass by the slowest of pro-| 
{should have War to the Knife with Russia ; 


cesses. They are, however, a brave, hard- 
working, and enterprising class, and deserve 
our best sympathies as a useful and indis- 
pensable portion of the community. 


THE CONSTANT READER. 
Ir is in vain to contradict anything I 
may choose to aftirm—for I know everything. 
1 am the Constant Reader. 


reward nil. 
be enjoying itself. Jones may take his sweet- 


heart to Picnics; Jobson may treat his wife | 
and family to Margate; Smith may sail to} 


Jersey ; Robinson to Jericho; the Premier 
may be flying paper balloons in gusty Scot- 


land, to please his children ; the Chancellor of | 


the Exchequer may be shooting partridges in 
Berkshire ; but for me there is not one 
moment’s respite. When I hear about the 
calamities and poverty of the writers of the 
olden time, I chuckle with a savage mirth, 
for I know that they enjoyed a comparative 
condition of clover. Not that their clover 
was not occasionally very hard lying, but that 
my lying is’ still harder. 

I said lying, but I must correct myself, 
since I never Te down. The horizontal posi- 
tion in which most people indulge for some 
time once in four-and-twenty hours is im- 
possible with me. I had occasional snatches 
of rest a long time ago, when wholesome 
restrictions were exercised towards the press ; 
but now it would be madness to think of 
devoting five minutes to the indulgence of 
physical repose. Hercules has been talked 
about from generation to generation ; but he 
never performed a labour half so formidable 
as that I am in the habit of knocking off 
daily,—and without making any particular 
noise or hubbub about it, either. 


My acquirements are illimitable, I can 


THE CONSTANT READER. 


language, in| 


The post is no} 
sinecure, since my work is unceasing, and my | 
All the world may, if it pleases, | 
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read and write at one and the same mo- 
ment. Most authors can write only on one 
question at a time: I can tackle fifty. When 
the public bear in mind that I read every 


journal of the habitable globe without ever 


missing a paragraph, and that I have daily 
communication with nearly every editor in 
Christendom, the necessity of reading and 
writing at one and the same time will be 
obvious. Nothing escapes me, from a mis- 
demeanour to murder; from tittle-tattle to 
high treason. Iam, it is well known, com- 
petent to discuss the merits of every question 


that ever engaged the attention of mankind. 


I have been known to be writing simul- 
taneously a solemn remonstrance to the editor 
of the “ New Zealand Champion ;” a letter to 
the “Times” on Aldermanic Polish ; a denun- 


|ciation of a Board of Railway Directors; a 


Word of Warning to the Protectionists ; a 
Solemn Rebuke to Free Traders; a Sug- 
gestion for the Better Government of Her 
Majesty’s Colonies; a Mild Hope that we 


and a Word in Defence of the Czar. While 
my pens (I write with all my fingers at once) 
are employed on all these subjects, I read 
the “ Times,” the “ Morning Chronicle,” the 
“Daily News,” the “ Examiner,” the “ Pekin 
Gazette,” the “ Antipodes Daily Advertiser,” 
“Punch,” a file of Indian journals, the 
“Chop-away Tomahawk,” and all the other 
American prints, and every one of the Paris 
papers. There is not a journal in existence 
of which I am not the constant reader and 
to which I have not contributed. 

In the course of the year I wear out the 
sleeves of three hundred coats ; my paper- 
makers supply me by the ton ; I keep a large 
flock of geese on my premises to supply me 
with quills; my inkstand is the size of an 
ordinary bucket ; my waters are brought to 
me in a clothes-basket; and I employ a 
strong horse and cart to convey my writings 
to the post. When all my pens are in full 
work, the scratching is so offensive to the 
neighbours, that they have threatened indict- 
ments. I keep a flock of carrier-pigeons, on the 
roof of my house, to convey my effusions to 
distant parts. I stack my papers, as farmers 
stack hay. Sometimes I refer to a very old 
number of a journal ; on these occasions fifty 
men are employed to search after the particular 
passage I require. I drink gallons of strong 
tea, night and day, to prevent the least 
tendency to drowsiness. It is now about 
fifteen months since I have risen from my 
seat. I am here, a fixture, with a little pipe 
in my mouth, through which I imbibe the 
best Pekoe. Without all these arrangements, 
(which may at first appear strange to the 
uninitiated,) how could I go through all my 
work? How could I, without some attempt 
at order and economy of time, correspond 
with every newspaper in the known world, 
on every conceivable subject ? 

Having, modestly and moderately I trust, 
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stated the nature and extent of my labours, I 


may perhaps be forgiven for adding my testi- 
mony to the base ingratitude of the public. 
I am known, certainly, wherever an alphabet 
is known. I have written on all subjects— 
and treated all subjects from every possible 
point of view. I have agreed and disagreed 
with every editor under the sun. I have been 
referred to in Parliament ; the printers of my 
effusions have been indicted for libel ; I have 
been printed in every language that commands 
type; I have been reproduced for private 
circulation ; I have been favourably criticised 
a thousand times ; and yet am I a neglected, 
forlorn individual, 

This is the first time that anything like a 
history of my labours has been made public. 
People have read my effusions under every 
circumstance and through every channel ; 
and no person has been sufficiently curious 
to institute inquiries respecting me. Yet the 
agony I have suffered is incalculable. Papers 
which no other person would approach, I 
have patiently perused and written for ; 
subjects the most uninviting have “engaged 
my serious attention for years ;” and I have 
“ventured to trespass” upon “valuable 
columns,” of which it was given to me alone 
to understand the value. Then, who has not 
noticed the “feelings of unmixed regret,” or 
the “deep satisfaction,” with which I have 
“ventured to address” the editors of count- 
less newspapers? Nobody. I am even more 
forlorn than the gentleman who had an 
obliging echo to answer his queries in the 
affirmative. My boundless knowledge—my 
intimacy with the private concerns of the 
Sultan and the iniquities of the Nizam—my 
correct information as to the price of starch 
in the Prussian markets, and the proba- 
bility of receiving monies on account of the 
Pennsylvanian Bonds, only aggravate the 
hardship of my obscure condition. Even now, 
while Iam writing this account of myself with 
my first finger, my second is employed upon an 
urgent remonstrance with the discontented 
party at the Cape; while my thumb is upon the 
South Western Railway. I have long nursed 
the hope of finding a finger unemployed, that 
I might write my autobiography; but the 
pressure of events ; the bubble rising in the 
South of Europe, upon which I have the one- 
and-twentieth part of my eye ; the doings of 
the Americans in California, upon which 
another fraction of my eye reposes ; the anger 
simmering in France, upon which another 
small proportion of my optic rests ;—these, 
and many other events, warn that unhappy 
elf, the Constant Reader (who is as constant 
a writer) to give up his long cherished idea, 
and be content with the most cursory record 
of his career. 

Posterity will do me justice. 


My writings 
would fil one hundred thick octavo volumes ; 
whereas (such is the fate of genius in this 
country) they now fill the shops of cheese- 


mongers, and weigh down the scales of! be had of all Booksellers. | 








grocers. Who has not read a few of my 


works? Yet who knows anything about 
me ’—whether I am grey with age, or in 
the prime of life; whether I am five or six 
feet high ; whether I live like a prince or like 
a beggar ; whether I adopt any extraordinary 
costume, or dress simply like any ordinary 
English ena. Ah! it is hard to have 
performed gigantic labours, and yet to remain 
personally unnoticed. I have had my imita- 
tors, like most great men. There is that base 
knave, the “Subscriber from the Beginning.” 
But, compared with mine, what are his per- 
formances ? I remember his letter to the 
editor of the “Sledge Hammer” (in the 
second number of that inoffensive journal), 
but there was nothing in it. The measure of 
public contempt will be filled to the brim, 
when I declare that he could write only on 
two subjects at once. “A Constant Admirer,” 
too, was one of my imitators, but he soon died 
off. “Veritas” has tried to disturb my status, 
and the “Enemy to Humbug” has endea- 
voured to jostle me out of the field. And 
here I am at last, still hard at work, and 
still without public acknowledgment of my 
services. A few sagacious people have 
deigned, from time to time, to express some 
wonderment with regard to the variety of my 
reading and writing, and my constant ap- 
pearance in every journal, both English and 
foreign. 

It is for the satisfaction of these in par- 
ticular, that I have employed the short 
leisure of one of my fingers in giving a 
description of the pains I have been at, and 
the devices I have found it necessary to adopt, 
to contribute daily articles of some importance 
towards the newspaper literature of my 
country. The finger I have been using upon 
this sketch is now called upon to perform 
another duty, the nineteenth section of one of 
my eyes having caught an erroneous report 
(which the finger must correct on the spot) 
published in the “War Whoop,” a New 
Zealand Paper, published by the natives for 
the suppression of Cannibalism, and to dis- 
countenance particularly the consumption of 
“ Missionary Pie.” 
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